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SANITARY LIVING. 
By JULIET CORSON. 





MEDICINAL BATHS. 


I the medium of application for such volatile remedies as do not 
impede respiration. At many of the celebrated European mineral 
springs the vapor which rises from the springs is so impregnated 
with their volatile min- 
eral elements as to be 
available for medicinal 
purposes. The vapor 
is received direct from 
the springs into closed 
bath-rooms, where the 
patients remain with- 
out clothing, absorbing 
the vapor through their 
skin and lungs, under 
the observation 
physician. 

In general practice 
solid medicinal sub- 
stances are often ap- 
plied by means of fu- 
migating baths, where 
the body of the patient 
is inclosed to the neck 
in such a manner as to 
bring the entire sur- 
face of the body, exeept 
the head, in contact 
with the smoke of burn- 
ing drugs; the head is 
left free for respiration 
in order to prevent 
suffocation. Medicated 
liquid baths are most 
important for the pur- 
of bringing the 
absorbent system in di- 
rect contact with the 
indicated remedy. Va- 
rious mineral drugs, 
vegetable infusions,and 
wine, vinegar, and oil 
used in this way. 
In cases of extreme ex- 
haustion, where the pa- 
tient can not receive 
nourishment from food, 
it can be given through 
the skin by baths of 
broth, animal blood, 
milk, or oil. The pa- 
tient may be kept in 
such a bath from five 
to twenty minutes, and 
its temperature should 
be about 98° Fahr., or 
as much warmer as the 
invalid can bear it. 
The efficacy of such 
treatment is questioned 
by some excellent med- 
ical practitioners, and 
I should hesitate to in- 
dorse it if I had not re- 
ceived conclusive prac- 
tical evidence of its 
beneficial results. It is 
of special value in the 
treatment of children, 
and under that subject 
I shall give some de- 
tails regarding it. Itis 
also valuable when the 
digestive organs are en- 
tirely deranged, and 
can then be used bene- 
ficially in alternation 
with nutrient enemata, 
The use of warm animal 
blood in such baths is 
ancient, as is the appli- 
cation of animal heat, 
by inclosing a part or 
the whole of the body 
in the carcass of a new- 
ly slain animal. 

The so-called water-cure system, which by many is regarded as a 
method belonging to the present century, is really very old. Horace 
has made famous the hydropathie physician of Augustus, and still 
earlier Galen and Hippocrates regarded water as a valuable cura- 
tive agent, especially in fevers. Paracelsus and other celebrated 
doctors of the Middle Ages were cognizant of the remedial value 
of water, and employed it in their treatment of diseases, generally 
of an acute character. During the last century several well- | 
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known English physicians not only used water in combating ill 
health, but also wrote largely in regard to it. 

The present form of hydropathy was instituted by Priessnitz, 
about 1820, as the result of his personal experience in the treat- 
ment of disease. Hydropathic treatment, judiciously and thor- 


N hydropathie therapeutics the vapor and hot-air bath is made | oughly employed, is the real hygienic mode of life, since fresh 


air, out-door exercise, proper diet, the free use of water, and free- 
dom from mental anxiety are imperatively demanded. The intelli- 


; gent hydropath, in common with the most rigid advocate of the 
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the hydropath depends largely upon the natural 
remedies of air, water, diet, and out-door exercise. In order to 
form of it is 
given here, i. ¢., the wet-sheet pack, for reducing the temperature 
of the body in fevers; similar effect is produced by what is 
known in regular practice as the “fever cot.” A sheet is laid oven 
the bed, then a thick blanket folded several times, and above that 
a sheet wrung out of cold water, so that it 
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Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ AUTUMN HOUSE DRESSES. 


old-school doctrines, founds his practice on the proposition of Hip- 
pocrates, that nature strives against disease, and that the true 
physician is content to aid her. Both know that the requisites of 
health above specified can be employed as curative agents, and 
both make use of them in their own way. The hydropath calls 
his system the “ water-cure”; the regular physician denominates 
his, “‘ sanitary science.” And both are successful either in re- 
ducing plethoric and inflammatory conditions of the system, or in 
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a 
much more cordial co 
operation between the 
schools of medical 
practice than in this 
country. Not only pet 
sonal experience, but 
the t imony of med 
ical journals, tends to 
prove the gradual dying 
out of that profession 
il rivalry and jealousy 
which as yet retards 
the progress ot me dical 
science in this counti 
The casual reader may 
infer that undue con 
currence ot thoug 
and practice is he 
supposed between th 
egulars ind homeeo- 
paths. The truly sciet 
tie physician avails 
himself of every legiti 
mate means of combat 
ing disease, and the da 
is dawning when the 
imaginary barriers be 
tween the rigid old 
school prac titioners an 
their alert professional 
brethren will be quit 
obliterated. 
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Now there is in the 
bosom of the old-school regular ranks a strong party which de 
mands the professional recognition of the most intelligent and 


scientific of the so-called “ pretenders.” At the meeting of the 
American Medical Association, in Cleveland, Ohio, in the sumn 
of this year, the resolution to fraternize with the best party of th 
opposition was tabled. But the issue is only deferred, And mean- 
time the wise man avails himself of good theory wherever he can find 
it, and applies it to practice regardless of comment or criticism. 
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WITH A PATTERN-SHEERT SUPPLEMENT. 


RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointed to award the prizes in the 
Art Competition for the illustration of ALFRED 
Domert’s “Christmas Hymn” have reported [see 
Harper's Weekiy dated September 1| that they 
“are not justified by the conditions of the compe- 
tition in awarding any prize whatsoever.” Three 
hundred and thirty-eight drawings entered into the 
competition, and twe nly three were received after 
the \st of August—too late to be considered. 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their origi- 
nal * offe r to young American artists,” the Messrs. 
Harper have determined to re-open the competi- 
tion, enlarging its scope and modifying the limita- 
tion as to age, in accordance with suggestions made 
by the judges. 

For the best original illustration appropriate to 
Christmas—the drawing to be suitable for publi- 
cation in Harper's MaGazine, to be made expe- 
cially for this competition, and to be the exclusive 
work of an American artist not over twenty-seven 
uears of age—Myssrs. Hareer & Broruers offer 
an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable unde rstanding that the success- 
Jul competitor shall use the same for the prosecu- 
tion of art study in one or more of the best Amer- 
ican schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at 
least six months for the study of the old masters. 
The award will be paid in such installments and 
at such times as shall best suit the convenience of 
the recipe nt for the jrerposes specified, 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Har- 
per & Broruers, at Franklin Square, New York, 
not later than March 1, 1884, addressed “ Art 
Competition, Harper’s Magazine”; and each must 
he de signate d by an assumed name or motto, which 
should also be give n, together with the real name, 
age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed envel- 
ope secure ly atiached to the drawing, and not to be 
ope ned until the result of the competition shall 
have been determined. The name of the success- 
Sul competitor will not be publicly announced until 
the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girrorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Mince, 
A.N.A., and Mr. Cuarves Parsons, A.N.A., Super- 
intendent of the Art Department at Harrer & 
Broruers’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subje ct is left to the artist, 
limited only by the apec ial refe rence to Christmas. 
Either the Bible story of the Nativity, or the social 
features of Christmas, past or present, may be 
chosen Jor illustration. The judges, an making 
the award, will take into consideration not only 
the technical art value of each drawing, but also 
the appropriate eas of the subject selected, the suffi- 
crency of the illustration, and especially the origi- 
The com- 
bination of different designs in a single pieture 
shoud be avoided. 

It is intended to engrave the suecessful drawing 
as one page for Harper’s M AGAZINE for December, 
1884: and should others submitted be found suit- 
able, second, third, and fourth awards will be made, 
as follows: one page Harprr’s WrxEkiy, $500 ; 
one page Harrrr’s Bazar, $500; one page Har- 
per’s Youna Propie, 500: these awards not to 
be subject to the above-mentioned understanding as 
to * the prose cution of art study,” ete, 


nality of the conception and treatment. 


Frankuin Squans, N. Y., September 8, 1883. 


OUR BANQUETING AND THAT 
OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
W HEN thetable is set with lace and dam- 
ask, engraved crystal, silver, candles, 
and banks of flowers, with satin bills of fare 
trailing their tinsel fringes from little brass 
bannerets, and all repeated in mirrors, the 
dinner-givers of the present time seem to 
think they have done the utmost there is to 
do in the way of the decorative splendor of 
the banquet, and the rest goes without say- 
ing, a rational and refined feast costing 
from ten to fifty dollars a plate. 

What would these worthy and generous 
hosts have said, then, at the feasts of V1- 
TELLIUS, who in seven months spent on his 
table a sum equivalent to thirty-five million 
dollars, at a time, too, when money was 
more valuable than it is to-day! LucuL- 
LUS also must have been able to give them 
points in the art of banqueting, when he 
never had a supper in his room of Apollo 
at a less cost than eighty thousand dol- 
lars. And was it not Apictus—one of the 
three—who had a dish made of the brains 
of five hundred ostriches, and the tongues 
of five thousand birds that had been taught 
to speak? There was an old Roman cook 
in the days of these gourmets and gour- 
mands who, with a vanity unrivalled by 
any other writer in history, save and ex- 
cept M. Upr, declared: “ Assuredly I have 
discovered ambrosia, Had the dead but 
the faculty of smelling, the fragrance of my 
compositions should speedily restore them 
to health and strength.” Doubtless this 
discovery of his was washed down with old 
Falernian or with smoky Greek wines; and 
in the eight or ten delicate varieties of 
bottled sunshine and dew, whose clusters of 











dainty glasses ornament the table as much 
as the flowers do, our later diners have the 
advantage. 

But the medizval banquet was a very 
different thing from the ancient banquet, 
which, with all its prodigality, was a thing 
of art beside the other. For the mediwval 
banquet was a perpetual effort for the 
prodigious, and the men and women who 
feasted at it might have had something 
about them of the bestial and the god com- 
bined had their appetites really required 
any such feeding. The most poetical thing 
we have ever come across in accounts of 
their festivity, if it can be called poetical, 
was the pillar erected at the coronation of 
Ca@uR DE LION, a hollow marble pillar on 
steps, and on the top a gilt eagle, under 
whose claws, in the capital of the pillar, 
were divers kinds of wines gushing forth at 
different places all the day long, of which 
all who came, were they ever so poor and 
abject, were at liberty to drink. At anoth- 
er feast, that given at the marriage of LI- 
ONEL, Duke of Clarence, the third son of the 
third EpwakpD, to VIOLANTIS, the daughter 
of Gevasius IL., Duke of Milan—a feast one 
of whose guests was PETRARCH—there were 
thirty courses, and between every course 
wonderful presents were distributed. “There 
were in one only course seventy goodly 
horses, adorned with silks and silver furni- 
ture; and in the others, silver vessels, fal- 
cons, hounds, armour for horses, costly coates 
of mayle, breastplates glittering of massive 
steele, helmets and corslets decked with 
costly crestes, apparell distinct with costly 
jewels, souldiers’ girdles, and lastly certain 
gemmes by curious art set in gold, and of 
purple and cloth of gold for men’s apparell 
in great abundance. And such was the 
sumptuousness of that banquet, that the 
meates which were brought from the table 
would sufficiently have served ten thousand 
men.” Compared with this wholesale gift 
business, the presents, however delectable, 
distributed as favors at recent Germans and 
dinners must make, after all, but a beggar- 
ly array. 

At all banquets, both of the elder and of 
the middle ages, the peacock was a favorite 
piece of decoration. Sometimes it was quite 
covered with leaf-gold, as if that were an 
improvement upon its brilliant dyes, and 
with a bit of linen in its mouth, dipped in 
spirits and set on fire, it was served on a 
golden dish by the lady of highest rank, at- 
tended by her train of maidens and followed 
by music, and was set before the most dis- 
tinguished guest. This was a performance 
of great state and ceremony, and the bird 
was held in so far sacred that oaths could 
be taken on its head. One of the old turn- 
spit-directors gives us full-information as 
to another and certainly handsomer way of 
serving the creature, although one may be 
pardoned for querying how it was contrived 
afterward to carve him: “ At a feeste roiall 
pecokkes shall be dight on this manner. 
Take and flee off the skynne with the fedurs, 
tayle, and nekke, and the hed thereon; 
then take the skyn with all the fedurs and 
lay hit on a table abrode, and strawe there- 
on grounden comyn; then take the pecokke 
and roste hym, and endore [baste] him with 
rawe yolkes of egges; and when he is rosted 
take hym off and let hym cole awhile, and 
take and sowe hym in his skyn, and gilde 
his combe, and so serve hym forthe with the 
last cours.” 

But whatever may be thought of the dec- 
oration of the tables as in comparison with 
those of our own era, or of the character of 
the prodigal squandering of food and drink, 
or of the manners and customs of the time 
in general, one rather amusing first course 
of a period as late as 1630 is reported to us 
by Ropert May in his Accomplisht Cooke—a 
book declicated to Lords MounTAGUE, LUM- 
LEY, and DoRNER, and to the Right Worship- 
ful Sir KENELM DiGBy, so well known to 
the nation for their admired hospitalities, 
as the writer says, Which interlude, as the 
writer further sets forth, was formerly one 
of the delights of the nobility before good 
housekeeping had left England. Among 
his Triumphs and Trophies in Cookery, this 
good-natured little author gives instrue- 
tions for the manufacture of a pasteboard 
ship, with flags and streamers and guns, and 
little trains of powder added after it has 
been covered with a coarse paste and baked, 
certain portions of it gilded, and the whole 
planted in a dish full of blown egg-shells 
filled with rose-water and set in salt. Op- 
posite this is to be a castle similarly manu- 
factured, with turrets and battlements, and 
drawbridges and “ percullises.” Between 
the two is astag, compounded in like fashion 
again, with an arrow in his side, and his 
body full of claret. Two pies then are 
baked, and after baking the lids are lifted, 
and one is filled with live frogs and the 
other with live birds, Then, all being set 
at table, the trains of powder are lighted, 
and the castle fires upon the ship, and the 
ship returns the fire, and the arrow is pluck- 
ed from the stag, whereon the «laret flows 
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like life-blood from the wound. “All danger 
being seemingly over by this time, you may 
suppose they will desire to see what is in 
the Pies; when, lifting first the lid off one 
Pie, out skips some Frogs, which makes the 
Ladies to skip and shreek, and after the other 
Pie, whence comes out the Birds, who, by a 
natural instinct flying at the light, will put 
out the Candles; so that what with the tly- 
ing Birds and skipping Frogs, the one above, 
the other beneath, will cause much delight and 
pleasure to the whole company. At length the 
Candles are lighted, and a banquet brought 
in; the musick sounds; and every one with 
much delight and content rehearses their 
actions in the former passages.” Certainly 
people who were pleased by such tomfoolery 
as this would think very poorly of our tame 
and quiet manner of ministering to the 
senses, and were best regaled by mighty 
sides of venison, by oxen roasted whole, and 
by copious washes of strong beer; their 
coarsened palates could have seen no differ- 
ence between Chateau Yquem or sparkling 
Moselle and any diet drink. We may not 
reach the mad point of luxury of LUCULLUS 
and APicivs, although we are fain to see no 
especial luxury in the brains of peacocks 
and the tongues of nightingales, but, on the 
contrary, a vulgar brutality; but we have 
certainly improved upon the ways of our 
own more immediate ancestors in abolishing 
powder trains and jumping frogs from the 
table. 





OCTOBER WEDDINGS. 


fPHE cool and pleasant month which gives us 

the glories of the American autumn has ever 
been a favorite one for weddings; and it has an 
appropriateness, which all will readily acknow- 
ledge, as giving the young couple fine weather 
for the wedding journey, and a little breathing 
space before the winter for the arrangement of 
their house. 

We find the invitations are almost uniformly 
engraved on note-paper, and that they do not con- 
tain the card of the expectant groom. They are 
self -containers, and the following formula ex- 
presses all: 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest F. Clarke 
request the pleasure of your company at the 
marriage of their daughter, 

Miss Annie Clarke, to Mr. Charles Gordon Bell, 
on Tuesday, October twenty-seventh. 
Trinity Chapel, New York, 
at one o'clock. 


If a reception is given, another card is included. 
Where there is only one daughter, the Christian 
name of the young lady is left out. The recep- 
tion card is a small one, and merely states: 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest F. Clarke, 
At Home after the ceremony, 
at half past one. 
Thirty-two Chestnut Street. 


Or the words, “after the ceremony,” 
omitted. 

As for bridal dresses, the heavy stamped or 
embossed dresses of velvet and brocade are used 
for tall brides, but the small brides prefer satin, 
and even less heavy materials. These dresses 
are made with under-petticoats of satin, and much 
trimmed with imitation lace. Even the dress of 
a grand-duchess is now trimmed with imitation 
lace. The princesse shape seems to be yielding 
to the basque and pointed front, the back very 
bouffant, and the sleeves universally gathered in 
at the top—a terrible foreboding of the mutton- 
leg sleeve of our grandmothers, which is a fash- 
ion now about due. 

These dresses, open in front, showing the satin- 
trimmed petticoat, are very regal, and recall the 
pictures of Queen Elizabeth. Orange blossoms 
have gone out, and snow-drops, white roses, white 
lilacs, and daisies are the favorite flowers. Real 
lace veils are still worn, and are put on over a 
high puff or braid of hair, and are pinned with 
diamond pins. Hair is worn much higher. 

The favorite gems for brides will always be 
diamonds and pearls, but there has been an at- 
tempt in Europe to introduce the ruby, which 
forms so splendid a contrast to the diamond. 
Indeed, for engagement rings the ruby and the 
diamond set at an angle have become fashion- 
able. As a centre to the diamond necklace a 
ruby gives great point to the brilliancy of the 
parure. 

Whatever. flowers the bride wears should be 
repeated in her bouquet. 

Long trains are, of course, indispensable to a 
bridal dress, and on the heavy embossed velvet 
and with high-cut waist they are queenly. Nothing 
excuses a short bridal dress except that it be a 
travelling dress ; then it should be made, of course, 
of some dark or plain stuff. 

The bride wears the white “gant de Snéde,” 
long in the arms, wrinkled up to meet her sleeve, 
which is cut off just below the elbow, or if she 
wishes to carry out the Elizabethan idea she wears 
a long sleeve with a cuff, and less long gloves. 
She has the ring finger of the glove cut, so that 
she can remove that without taking off her glove, 
which is so long and cumbrous that it is almost 
impossible to draw it off hastily. She wears high- 
heeled white satin slippers with a large rosette, 
or a pair of white satin boots, just as she prefers. 
Some brides are independent enough to wear 
black satin boots, as more becoming to the 
feet. 

As for the bridemaids, the whole group will be 
in one color, not white. Pale pink Surah dresses, 
with little bonnets of the same, trimmed with pink 
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ostrich feathers, will be worn; also lilac silks, 
with bonnets made entirely of flowers. Large 
Gainsborough hats with nodding plumes are used 
with dresses made of robin’s-egg blue, the hats 
of Leghorn, and the plumes of the color of the 
dress. The attempt to dress the bridal troupe 
in a variety of colors was not a favorite one here, 
as it is in England, and if color is used for the 
bridemaids’ dresses, two are generally in one color, 
and two in another. 

In country weddings, where the bride and groom 
can be driven off in a carriage to the house where 
they are to spend the honey-moon, the horses and 
coachman and footman should be profusely dress- 
ed, with bouquets of white and white favors, and 
the old immemorial practice of throwing the rice 
and the slipper will of course be observed. But 
in our practical land, where the young couple are 
driven to the nearest railway station after being 
the recipient of receptions and congratulations, 
this business of wedding favors has to be limited 
generally to the servants of the house. It, how- 
ever, is a very pretty custom to have the people 
who serve the wedding breakfast or the buffet 
wear white favors, 

For the floral decorations an umbrella of flowers 
will supersede the marriage bell. The reason of 
this is that a Japanese superstition has been im- 
ported, making the umbrella a very lucky emblem 
for the newly married. The umbrella, the Japs 
say, keeps off rain, stones, hail, and evil spirits. 
No man can be called poor who has an umbrella. 
Therefore floral umbrellas may be expected at 
October weddings, and indeed the shape lends 
itself well to the idea of floral decoration. Hops, 
sheaf of wheat, and grasses enter into the au- 
tumnal floral show, and deep masses of the splen- 
did gladiolus and yellow marigolds will help to 
lend color to the banks of flowers used now to 
adorn the house. The shields representing ar- 
morial bearings and initials are not in favor this 
autumn. They are too artificial. Decorative 
artists who now make designs for these occa- 
sions prefer much more natural and unstudied 
effects. 

As for the dress of the bridegroom, that grows 
more free and easy as the bridal dress becomes 
more elaborate ; and we read of a young English 
nobleman who was recently married in a shoot- 
ing jacket of gray and white tweed. But this is 
hardly yet an American custom. Our October 
bridegroom will wear black Prince Albert froek- 
coats, gray or pearl-colored trousers, a dark plain 
waistcoat cut rather high, a high collar to a plain 
linen shirt, and a colored cravat with a plain scarf 
pin; he will carry a stove-pipe hat, and a pair of 
gray gloves, embroidered with black on the seams 
—carried, not worn. 

The ushers wear the same sort of costume as 
the best man and the bridegroom ; nor do any of 
them put on their gloves. 

At an evening wedding the bridegroom and the 
ushers wear evening dress, a white neck-tie and 
swallow-tail coat, low-cut waistcoat and black 
trousers, but never a frock-coat in the evening. 
Nor should any one but a waiter wear a dress- 
coat in the daytime, 

The wedding breakfast after the English fash- 
ion can not prevail in America, excepting in a 
very formal and small circle; therefore the re- 
freshments continue to be served very generally, 
as they have been served, from a long table spread 
through the length of the room, the friends gath- 
ering around and being served by the waiters. 
As the bride retires early to change her dress for 
the journey, she either goes in first or not at all; 
sometimes not at all, generally having her re- 
freshments sent upstairs to her dressing - room. 
This is much preferred by the average bride, as 
she escapes agitation and trouble thereby. 

Presents are not exhibited at the October wed- 
dings. The custom has become so overladen, and 
has been so justly spoken of as savoring of osten- 
tation, that the brides of the coming season 
have determined not to display the gifts of their 
friends. 

There are some new designs for wedding pre- 
sents—salad dishes in the form of lobsters and 
other crustacea ; the new Spanish jewelry, which 
consists of flowers and fruits enamelled in the 
colors of the fruit, a passing fashion, is quite pop- 
ular now; bangle bracelets with the name of 
the bride or groom, cut out of silver or gold, hang- 
ing from the slender band; the many new de- 
signs in lamps, and always the beautiful cut glass 
for the table, never so exquisite as now. 

The bridemaids’ dresses are very short and 
bouffant, and decidedly shorter in the back than 
in the front. This may be very stylish, but it 
does not improve the picture as the group stand 
at the altar. Still itis an edict of fashion. The 
prettiest dresses for bridemaids are made with 
a short train, and with some combination of light 
silk, gaze de Chambéry, crépe lisse, and lace, these, 
with the little Kate Greenaway bonnets, and bas- 
kets of flowers hanging on the arm, are irresisti- 
ble. The bridemaids wear gloves of tan-color 
and of Swedish leather seven buttons long. 

There is undoubtedly a tendency to the “ bi- 
zarre” in bridemaids’ dresses this fall, One 
young bride who is to be married in October has 
purchased in Paris large bonnets @ da Directoire 
for her bridemaids, made of brown crape, orna- 
mented with flowers. These will be worn with 
white dresses very much puffed. Indeed, every- 
thing is bouffant this autumn, and dresses are 
made short. 

The colored stocking seems to be passing away, 
and white silk or black silk embroidered with 
clocks are now the favorites. These stockings 
cost anywhere from six to twenty dollars a 
pair. 

Brides wear, of course, heavy silk stockings, 
white embroidered with white. It is a favorite 
superstition with the peasantry of all Northern 
nations to keep the bridal stockings for the eldest 
daugliter of the house, and they are never worn 
but once, then laid away in lavender as an heir- 
loom. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IMPORTED CLOTH SUITS. 


MPORTED cloth dresses are far more richly 

trimmed than those made here, and are less 
severe in style. The French tailor directs his ef- 
forts toward getting rid of the voluminous loop- 
ed drapery which is both ineffective and weighty 
in cloth, yet at the same time he produces a bouf- 
fant tournure. He also employs velvet for com- 
binations, and uses embossed plush, passemen- 
terie braiding, fouragéres, and fur borders for 
trimming, where the New York tailor depends 
entirely upon stitching and cord or braided edges 
for a simple and neat finish, Moss green cloths 
with otter fur borders, blue-gray cloth with velvet 
revers and appliqué flowers, and blue cloths 
braided with blue soutache that has some red or 
some gilt braid mingled with it, are among the 
newest importations. When a pelisse is used as 
the over-dress for a cloth suit, it is long enough 
to nearly conceal the lower skirt, which is made 
lighter by being of foundation silk, with only a 
pleating of cloth set on in a narrow row all around 
the foot, with deeper pleating for showing at any 
place on the side or back where the pelisse is 
shortened or left open. The favorite style for 
these pelisses has the waist opening in a curve 
from the throat to the left side on the hips, leay- 





ing a point or a smooth space in the middle of 
the corsage front, and forming below this a draped 
apron which may be pointed, rounded, or square- 
cornered, The Bazar has illustrations of such 
cloth polonaises or pelisses in Nos, 27 and 30 of 


Vol. XVI. A surplice revers of velvet, or a row 
of braiding, or a border of fur, is the suitable | 
trimming for such a garment. There are also 


cloth basques, with lapped fronts and revers col- 
that have a pleated plastron inside similar 
to that illustrated on page 517 of Bazar No, 33, 
Vol. XVI. 

When fur borders are used on cloth pelisses, 
they are placed up one or both sides of the mid- 
dle of the back, which is left open, but are not 
across the foot in the back; if there is an apron 
front, the fur is across the foot, but if the garment 
is open and straight below the waist, the fur ex- 
tends from the waist down to the foot, but does 
not border the lower edge. There are large dia- 
mond-shaped passementerie ornaments that are 
placed beside a border of fur or of braiding, and 
these promise to take the place of the plaques or 
disks of cord that were used last year. Another 
fancy is that of cutting out the flowers, 
leaves, or fruits that form the designs of em- 
bossed plush, and placing one of these near the 
foot of each pleat on the cloth skirt, or in 
down each side 
the 


corsage. 


lars, 


large 


a row 
and along 
front of a vest or of a pleated 
of the handsomest Parisian suits 
cloth large plush rose and 
leaves in shades of gray applied on each pleat of 
the skirt and over-skirt. This unique dress has 
a pleated skirt formed of four broad pleats meet- 
ing in front, and wider box pleats behind; the 
upper is formed entirely of side 
pleats, and is rather short behind, but falls open 
in front in two points, disclosing the pleats of 
the skirt beneath, and there are 
down the open fronts, The basque 
has the front double-breasted, with pointed velvet 
revers tapering to the waist, and a 
plush roses between the revers. 
steel buttons 


» also on the 
middle of the 
One 
of blue-gray 


sleeves, 


has a 


skirt straight 


velvet 
postilion 


revers 


row of the 
Sinall flat blue 
the but the 
the double-breasted 
As we have said before, 
buttons are not conspicuous on the new dresses, 
and most of return to the 
hooks and eyes, or else they have lacing, 
of velvet, or straps, or other 

fastening. Still another new fanev for cloth 
dresses is that of making the front of the gar- 
ment in princesse shape, with the upper part out- 
lining a vest, and this vest is usually of a con- 
trasting color, either red, white, or golden brown, 
while there are also what are called Watteau 
vests, made of the cloth of the front breadth ex- 
tended upward from the skirt to the neck, and 
drooping softly below the waist, or else fastened 
at the throat and waist line by clasps of silver, 
steel, or pearl, or velvet 


buckles, 


are set along 
fastened under 


part by hooks and eyes 


revers, 
corsage is 


them 
or loops 


capricious mode of 


else by straps and 


DETAILS OF DRESSES, 
The skirts of many of these dresses are mere- 
ly attached to a corded binding, instead of a belt, 
as their waists are so smoothly fitted that a belt 


beneath them would be clumsy. The pad or 
cushion of hair is again used as a bustle by 
French modistes, and this is now very large, 


especially with dresses that have no looped dra- 
pery. The fashion of extending the back dra 
pery up above the edge of the basque continues, 
and in polonaises or pelisses this is sewed on in 
full gathers on the wrong side, ard turned over 
to give a thick curve, instead of having addition- 
al width in each form; this gives a good plan for 
remodelling polonaises, as the back drapery may 
be of silk or velvet on garments of cashmere or 
cloth, and this combination of two materials per- 
mits the use of remnants of short length, or parts 
of two dresses that have been worn a season. 
Muslin balayeuses are again seen inside of im- 
ported dress skirts; these are now made of a 
row of embroidered edging in open designs scant- 
ily gathered to an insertion band, or else there 
are two pleatings of white lawn in which bands 
of color are introduced, and the edges are finish- 
ed with the new imitation Valenciennes lace. The 
back breadths of foundation skirts are furnished 
with two springs near the top that are run in 
casings of tape, and tied behind the person in 
the way shown in a former number of the Bazar, 
and of which a supplement pattern was given 





old-fashioned | 











The high-shouldered sleeves are on all dresses, 
but are not becoming to all figures, and are oft- 
en modified by dressmakers; the coat sleeve, as 
we have said, remains the general choice, but | 
there are also s seen medieval sleeves with the | 





deep cuff of velvet oie: to the elbow, or 
else with embroidery for the lower part, and plain 
goods above slightly gathered into the stiffly lined 
lower part. With coat sleeves the finish is a very 
neat cuff of velvet or of plain embroidery, and 
there is a newer fancy for a box-pleated frill of 
velvet falling toward the hand. 


CARRIAGE DRESSES. 


Black velvet costumes for carriage visits and 
day receptions have plain velvet for the pointed 
corsage, the back drapery, and the pleated flounce 
at the foot. The front and side breadths are 
made of repped or matelassé silks nearly covered 
by large appliqué flowers or leaves of velvet that 
are edged and veined with cut jet beads, and have 
large jet nail heads stuck about on them. These 
stuffs are too rich and stiff to drape, hence they 
must hang in straight lines, yet be bouffant at 
the same time. The three back breadths of plain 
velvet are arranged at the top in two box pleats, 
with many smaller pleats between that are tack- 
ed at intervals down their whole length, and these 
are kept out at the top by falling over a large 
pad bustle; they are trimmed by many drooping 
balls or tassels of chenille or of cork covered 
with satin threads, and tipped with large jets 
set about on the pleats. The only trimming on 
the figured breadths are two pleated searfs of 
velvet that descend on each side from the waist, 
and are finished with a large ornament at the 
foot. A pretty heading for flounces on such a 
dress is made of festooned scarfs of the plain 
velvet lined with the figured goods, and put on in 
waved pleats that are so twisted that they show 
both of the materials. An effective way of trim- 
ming velvet waists is to arrange a pointed girdle 
by putting rows of the new satin passementerie 
around the smallest part of the waist, letting it 
point upward and downward both in the front 
and back; if desired, the passemente can also 
be carried up over the shoulders in the shape of 
bretelles ; a 





passementerie of leaves of satin 
covering cork and veined with jet beads is very 
effective in these girdles. Very high standing 
collars of plain velvet, with black lace gathered to 
stand inside, complete the neck of velvet waists, 
and there are lace frills with drooping jet balls 
that trim the sleeves. 

GIRDLES, DEMI-TRAINS, ETC, 

The pointed girdle described above is a feature 
of new toilettes, and is sometimes made of black 
velvet with a short demi-train attached, to be 
worn with a black ottoman silk or brocaded dress 
in the house, and it will transtorm into a dinner 
dress the pretty short dresses of black Spanish 
lace worn during the summer. This velvet girdle 
is laced in front, and is so deeply pointed that it 
almost becomes a peasant bodice. The _— 
train is three straight breadths of velvet (or t 
breadths of very wide velvet) made long enor gh 
to rest on the floor from six to ten inches | 
faced on its three sides with silk or satin; if ihe 
dress is of lace over colored satin, the facings 
should also be of this color. This little flowing 
train is attached in pleats under the back ef the 
girdle, and may be pinned or tacked down the 
sides of the dress skirt. The jetted silk waists 
in Jersey fashion promise to remain in favor for 
young ladies, and will complete suits that have 
velvet, ottoman, or brocaded skirts. Brilliant 
poppy red velvet ribbon is made into three ro- 
settes that are worn djagonally across the front 
of these black waists, and there are hanging ends 
on the left side. Sometimes a single bow of many 
loops of this velvet is placed on the left side of 
the neck amid standing pleatiugs of black lace. 





VELVETEENS. 

Velveteens, or English velvets, as they are call- 
ed in Europe, are imported in all the new dark 
colors in plain grounds, and also embossed with 
raised figures in the large designs of roses and 
leaves now in vogue. These are now made with 
the close short pile that wears well, and although 
entirely of cotton, the best qualities have a sheen 
like that of Lyons silk velvet; 
customers often mistake them for silk velvets 
that are sold at twice their cost. The embossed 
velveteens are used for polonaises made like those 
described above for cloth, and are worn over 
skirts of ottoman silk; they are also used 
skirts with plain velveteen over-dresses, and there 
is no more useful skirt for a cloth or cashmere 
overdress than one made of plain velveteen. 


dealers say their 


KID GLOVES. 


Mousquetaire gloves will remain in fashion 
during the winter; these have long loose wrists 
with two or three buttons to fasten them smooth- 
ly just the hand, while the upper part is 
closed, and in loose wrinkles on the arm. Those 
for the street are the length of the eight-button 
gloves formerly used, and are worn passed inside 
the sleeves instead of being drawn up on the out- 
side. Those to be worn with evening toilettes 
vary from twelve-button lengths to those that 
are more than a yard long, so that they can cover 
the entire arm with loose, careless wrinkles, and 
meet the short sleeves of the dress. Tan-colored 
shades will be worn with dresses of any color, in 
preference to matching the color of the glove to 
that of the dress. Gray gloves came into favor 
in the spring, and will be still used, but are rath- 
er cold-looking for winter. There will be an 
effort to revive the fashion of using black gloves 
both for day and evening; light shades of tan- 
color and cream white gloves will, 
the choice for dress occasions. 


tbove 


however, be 


VARIETIES. 

The prettiest cravat bows are partly of lisse 
and lace with velvet ribbon loops and ends. The 
erépe lisse, edged with the new Vandyck lace, is 
pleated to represent a fan half open, and this 
forms the right side of the cravat, while the left 
side is made of successive loops of dark garnet, 

sen: 
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blue, rose, or black velvet ribbon, with bh pointed 
ends. 

A new ornament to be worn in the front of a 
mull fichu, or as a cravat bow on a dark dress, is 
a rosette of rose, blue, or poppy red satin ribbon, 
on which rests a spray of roses, or of fern leaves 
made out of the new Pompadour lace. These lace 
sprays, with each figure in high relief, are also 
placed singly on the left side of duchesse or Va- 
lenciennes collarettes that are deeply pointed in 
plastron and vest shapes, 


Bib aprons for ladies’ sewing aprons are made | 


of scrim, with edging and insertion of antique 
lace in which red and blue balls and squares are 
wrought. 

Embroidered pocket- handkerchiefs are more 
fashionable than those edged with lace. They 
are of the sheerest linen cambric, and may have 
a scalloped edge or a hem with the embroider 
inside, or else there is a cluster of the raised 
Pompadour work in each corner or in only one, 
and this may be plain or colored to represent 
butterflies, birds, or flowers. There are also fine 
handkerchiefs with a vine of embroidery inside a 
hem only a quarter of an inch wide, which in its 
turn is edged with Valenciennes lace half an inch 
wide. 

Breakfast caps are in flat pointed Fanchon 
shape, covered with rows of gathered Oriental or 
Pompadour lace, and trimmed on the left side 
with two thick rosettes of double satin, 
pale blue, pink, poppy red, or garnet. 
are in square peasant shapes, with 
colored mull shirred across the 


either 
Others 
a searf of 
middle. Velvet 
ribbon loops of dark colors trim others. Valen- 
ciennes net with large sprigs for the pattern is 
made into a full-crowned mob-cap, and edged 
with Valenciennes lace. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Le Bourttttrer Bro- 
THERS; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Broruers; 
AITKEN, Son, & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 
Hupert Herkomenr is about to erect 
morial tower, ninety feet high, 
signs, in honor of his mothe 


a me- 
from his own de 
r, in the picturesque 


old town of Landsberg, where she died. His 
father is steadily working at carving for their 
new house, wand be himself is engrossed in his 


new school of art at Bushey, which was opened 
October 1, with twenty-five or thirty students, 
selected by competitive examination froma large 
number of applicants. The school is designed 
only for earnest workers who will study daily 
for nine months in the year, and show that they 


have talent, without whieh they will not be per 
mitted to remain. The men and women stu 
dents have equal advantages, Mr. HerkomMir 
gives his services without pecuniary reward, and 
the fees barely cover actual expetses 

—A souvenir of our mediation between the 


Argentine and Chilian republics on frontier lim 
ons, consisting of a gold and silver shield, 
sned by GUSTAVE Dork, representing the two 
republics reconciled under the aegis of the United 
States, has been presented to General OSBORNE 
by the Argentine Consul in London, in bebalf of 
his government. 

—M. Henri Grossean, Minister of 
ture for France, will remain here during the win- 
ter to study American agriculture. 

—The grove adjoining his house has been of- 
fered by Senator Bayarp to the city of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, ifthe city will possess itself 
of the rest of the square, for a park. 

—A niece of Joun Keats, the 
EmMa Keats Speen, lately died 
Canada, 

—A danghter of Gene:al N. P. Banks, Miss 
Maup Banks, lias been studying in Europe, and 
yoes upon the platform this season as an elocu- 





Avricul 


poet, Mrs. 
at Cobourg, 


lionist. His other daughter is the wife of a mis- 
sionary. 
—A high-school building, to accommodate 


425 pupils, is to be built at Westport, Connecti- 
cut, and given to the town, by Horace STaPues, 
president of the First National Bank there. 
—The Earl of Carnarvon, who, at the invita- 
tion of the Monument Association, is about to 





visit the battie-ground of Saratoga, will also pay 
a visit to the spot where, in September, 1777, his 


great-aunt embarked at midnight on the Hudson 
ina frail canoe to go to her husband, a wound- 
ed prisoner in General GATEs’s camp. 

—Miss ANNIE CARNEs, of Attleboro’, Massa- 
chusetts, is one of the ladies selected to take 
positions as instructors in the Royal College of 
the Blind, in London. 

—Miss Sara Jewett, the actress, writes po- 
ems, and also models very creditably. Her mo- 
ther, Mrs. 8. W. Jewett, writes not only poetry, 
bat stories. 

—It is stated that J. B. 
TON DissToN, 
St. Louis, W. K. ANDERSON, the oil king of Ti- 
tusville, Pennsylvania, and W. 
Galliopolis, Ohio, each has his life insured for 
three hundred thousand dollars or more. 

—Twenty-two distinct trades have been mas- 
tered by CHartes R. Kine, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who is at the same time a skillful mu- 
sician. 

—WILL CARLETON contributed to the news- 
papers when only a boy. 

A Mr. SHEPHERD, an American, made a sen- 
wee the other day, it is said, by appearing at 
the Dal Verme Theatre, Milan, with a luminous 
searf pin, which proved to be a tiny electric 
lamp, Warranted for tive hours, the generator be- 
ing hidden in the waistcoat pocket. 

—The richest young man in Michigan is JoHN 
R. BaGuey, somof the late Ex-Governor. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp Hupson, the latter 
née MARY CLEMMER, have been overlooking the 
old ruins at Heidelberg, and making acquaint- 
ance with the legends and songs of the Rhine, 
during their honey-moon, and Mr. Hupson has 
been writing interestingly of Herr Krupp and 
his guns. 

—The venerable missionary, the late Dr. 
FAT, used a block of wood for a pillow, because, 
after roughing it in Africa, he could not sleep 
on a soft pillow, after relurning to civilization. 

—Madame MINNig Hack was invited by the 
committee toact as one of the judges on chorus- 
singing at Baireuth, the first time in Germany 

tbat a lady has been called to such an office. In- 


STeTson and HAMIL- 





. Mor- 





of Philadelphia, Joun Howe, of 


H. LAnG.ey, of 


stead of accepting, she sent a medal of HANDEL 
encircled by a golden laurel leaf as a prize for 
the best Handelian singing. 

—The daughter of General Ropert E. Lee, 
Miss MILDRED Lex, has been visiting in Boston, 
and at the time of the fire in the Hétel Venddme 
wus 80 cool and calm as to make an entire toi- 
lette before leaving her room. 

—One of the delegutes to the National Homvee- 
opathic Convention this year is Dr. Harnier A. 
Lorine, of Boston. 

The 


ALcoTtTs live in the house where THo- 
REAU died, in Concord, Massachusetts, only oc- 
easionally using the Old Manse, in whose yard 


stands the little 
Philosophy. 

—The first book ever written by a colored 
min in America was Wa/ker’s Appeai, by DANIEL 
WALKER, advocating emane ipation, The au- 
thor’s son is a lawyer, 

—The tinest stables in Lowell, Ms assachusetts, 
belong to General BuTLer, where nine thorough- 
breds are kept. 

—Madame JANAUSCHEK owns a large amount 
of property in Emporia, Kansas. 

—Leading positions in the International Col- 
lege for Women, in Italy, are to be assumed by 
Mrs. Brockway, of the New England Conserva- 
tory, and Hon. WriiiamM and Mrs, CLARK, who 
have sailed for that purpose. 

—Abstracts of more than two thousand wills 
relating to American families have been made 
by Mr. Henry F. Waters, now in London, the 
representative of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society. 

—Mrs. Scorr-Stppons has adopted, under act 
of Parliament, the musician, HENRY Sre- 
PHEN WALKER. Her husband, Captain THOMAS 
CHANTER, who changed his own name in order 
to preserve the distinguished name of his wife, 
prefixing his mother’s name, Scort, is reported 
to be insane in an Australian asylum. 

—Itis understood that President ARTHUR will 


building used by the School of 





boy 


put a memorial window, in commemoration ot 
his late wife and her father, into St. John’s 
Chureh, Washington. 


At a reception lately given in Newport by 
Miss CATHARINE L, WOLFE, whose income’ is 
said to be only four thousand dollars a day, the 
dining-room walls were covered with wild grape- 
vines, to 





which hot-house grapes were cunning- 
ly secured, 

-Lieutenant GREELY’s wife is a very beau- 
tiful woman, being tall and well made, with the 
complexion of a tea-rose, black hair, and deep 
blue eyes with long lashes. She is very culti- 
vated, and although a Californian, belongs to 
the New Englang Nesmirus 

—Hon. CHarves James FAULKNER and his 
wife recently celebrated their diamond wedding 
in Martinsburg, West Virginia 

—Professor ALEXANDER GRAHAM BeLL has 
added a large room to his Washington louse { 
the daily reception of deat-mutes, whom he will 
teach there the art of speech. 

—The water in the well of Dr. Nuces, of Jack- 
sonville, four miles south of the terminus of the 
Jacksonville and Atlantic Railway, and three 
hundred feet above high-water mark, rises and 
falls like the tide. 


—The Corean embassy to this country con- 





sists of young men. The chief Min ister, Mr. Ik, 
is twenty-three, and so is Mr. Tom, the ‘Secreta- 
ry, While Mr. Sik, the Vice-Minister, is twenty- 
eight. They are versed in history, poetry, and 
politics. 

Mr. WHITTIER wrote a witty letter for the 
celebration of the twentieth anniversary of Rev. 
C. B. Rice’s pastorate in Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, in which he alluded to bimself as the soli- 


tary Quaker in the parish limits still remaining 
unchanged, 

rhe widow of Admiral Dupont has given to 

Japtain WAGENER a book containing the record 





of the Scenes Fusiliers in 1775. It formerly 
belonged to Captain WaGENER’s brother, and 
fell into the hands of the Admiral by the for- 
tune of war, ; 


—Mr. Tuomas Corts, an Englishman one hun- 
dred years old, and his wife of eighty, have just 
emigrated from Michigan to Washington Terri- 


tory, where the old gentleman expects to find 
good shooting. 
—Mrs. TENNYSON, it is said, has a face like the 


Santa Monica of ArY SCHEFFER 


Miss MARY Rosinson, of London, who has 
just written a remarkable monograph on EMiny 
Bronte, is a daughter of the artist, is young, 


petite, dresses plainly, and talks brilliantly. 

CHARLES READE gave Du MAuRIER his 
ters of introduction to MarK Lemon 
LEY Brooks 


let- 
and SHIk- 


—At the reeent consecration of Dr. Cuin- 
NERY-HALpANE as Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles, four hundred Highlanders being present, 


Canon McCouy preached in Gaelic, probably the 
first Gaclic sermon preached since the disestab- 
lishment 





The German Crown Prince and Princess are 
to oceupy the Prince of Wales’s Castle of Aber- 
geldie this fall 

—The wife of M. RENAN has a strong head and 
warm heart, is pretty and buxom, a line house- 
keeper, a student, and a sympathizer with him, 
She is a niece of ARY SCHEFFER’S., 

The great-grandmother of the Comte de 
Chemaheed HENRY V., was a great-anut of 
George Sand, and they both inherited some of 
her traits 

—Dante Gapriet Rossetrr’s house in 
Cheyne Walk, now belonging to Rev. H. R. 
Hawets, is built on the site of Henry VIII.’s 
palace; the palatial garden has been much cur- 
tailed, but the old Tupor foundations and dun- 


geons remain. 

—The ship-owner DonaLp Currie took late- 
ly an extensive cruise off the west of Scotland, 
with Mr. Tennyson and Mr. GLAbSTONE for 
companions; and later Mr. GLADSTONE visited 
Denmark. 

-It is thought that if Prince ALBert Victor, 
upon whow the Queen has lately conferred the 





Garter, is a chip of the old block, , his father, 
it would have been wiser foi the gta lady to 
have used the slipper on him instead of the 
Garter. 

—Lord Rosgepery, now in this country, is 
blonde, short, and handsome, while Lady Rose 
BERY, Who was Miss HANNAH ROTHSCHILD, is 
tall, thin, and elegant, with a Jewish cast of 


countenance 


-It is thought that if women were eligible for 


Parliament, Mrs. Fawcerr would be the first 
chosen. She was one of the four Misses Gar- 
RETT, two of whom distinguished themselves as 
aeaatuees furnishers and designers. 
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Fig. 3.—Cotrrure ror Fic. 2, on Pace 645. 


of the design, but is left visible between the stit 





Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE mono- 
grams for marking 
lingerie are worked 
in satin stitch with 
white embroidery 
cotton. 


Embroidered 
Hassock. 

Tue top of this 
hassock is covered 
with maroon furni- 
ture plush in four 
pieces, each of 
which is embroid- 
ered in the design 
which is given in 
outline in full size 
by Fig. 26, Supple- 
ment. In working, 
the design is traced 
on Bolton sheet- 
ing or coarse un- 
bleached muslin, 
and is then cut out 
and gummed in 
place on the plush 
ground. This mus- 
lin appliqué is com- 
pletely covered by 
the stitches in the 
dark heavy parts 
ches in those shaded lighter. 


The work is executed partly in satin and partly in feather stitch with filoselle 


silk. 
leaves are in shades of olive green; the veins ar 
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GENTLEMAN’S FLANNEL VEsT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V 
Figs. 35 and 386, 





Fig. 1.—MonoGram.—W aire 
EMBROIDERY, 
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Camet’s-Hamr AND Srripep VELVET 
Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see 


Fig. 2, on Front Page.] by wh 
For description see Supplement. tached 





at the centre of the top. 
on the under side with leather, 


see Suppl., No. VLIL, Fig. 52. 


cretonne appliqué in which 
the figures are picked out 
with faney stitches in col 


the back with satin of the 
same color, 


shaped piece of old - gold 


The flowers shade from mauve to dark purple, the calyxes, vine, and 


e defined in gold thread, and 
tendrils in gold cord. The 
seams and edges of the 
cushion are covered with a 

thick roll of plush, which is 


studded with smali pompons, and 
,., larger pompons are placed at the 
A thick cord 
handle is fastened into a pompon 
The hassock is covered 


corners and sides. 


Hanging Pincushion. 
Tue cushion is made semicircular in 
shape, faced on the front with garnet 


Vest anp Coan. 
tern and description 


ornamented with a 


ilks, and covered on 


A full puff of 
r satin is set around 
wer edge. On the 
of the cushion and 
ig the edges of satin 
lush is a crescent- 


ornamented with 
gold cord and with 
in garnet soutache. 
ush is stiffened with 


lower edge as shown 
illustration. A cord 


ich to hang it is at- 


at the sides, and 
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OrtomaN BrocaDE AND VELVET VISITE. 
Fron r.—| For Back, see Page 655. | 
Cur Parrern, No. 3 








22: Price, 


25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement, 





EmpromwerED Hassock.—[For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 26.] 













Figs. 1 and 2.—Svir ror Boy rrom 8 To 10 
Years oLp.—Back anxp Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 37-61. 


This the 
collect, dry, and pack into bags for ex- 
port to China, where it is highly prized 
for its flavor and gelatinous qualities 
as an ingredient in soup. 
lated to our Jew’s-ear. 


Island 


that and the lower 
edge are ornament- 
ed with circular 
pendants, consist- 
ing of pieces of 
pasteboard cover- 
ed with satin, and 
braided spirally 
with soutache. 





Edible Fungi. 
VERY  clime 
has its own pe- 

culiar edible kinds 

of fungus. The na- 
tive bread of the 

Australians is an 

instance in point; 

it looks somewhat 
like compressed 
sago, and is a fairly 
zood article of diet. 
he staple food of * 
the wild Fuegians 
for several months 
each year is sup- 
plied by a_ kind 
which they gather 
in great abundance 
from the living 
twigs of the ever- 
green beech. Then 
there are some not 
very pleasant, ac- 





Fig. 4.—Corrrvre ror Fic. 1, on Pace 645, 


cording to our ideas, which can be safely used, and are thus available in times 
of scarcity, as, for instance, the gelatinous one which the New Zealand natives 
know as “ thunder-dirt,” and one somewhat similar that the Chinese are said to 


utilize, 
China. <A brown = semi- 
transparent fungus, resem- 
bling the human ear, grows 
abundantly in the North 


Maoris and 


PLASTRON. 


others 


It is a species nearly re- 
The value of this fungus 
exported from New Zealand in 1877 
was stated at over $50,000, 

Various as the palates of the eaters, 
are the flavors of these edible kinds. 





Lace Neck Rucne anp 


For description see Suppl. 


A curious trade has of late years sprung up between New Zealand and 
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Lapy’s Kyirrep Vest. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Monocram.—WHultE 
Emprorwery. 





Some taste like sweet-bread, 
others like oysters, grilled 
craw-fish, tender lamb kid- 
neys, delicious gravy — in 
fact, like almost anything 
dainty and delectable we can 
think of. Their odors are 
often not less pleasant and 
suggestive, reminding of ripe 
apricots and overripe pears, 
new-mown hay and May blos- 
som, mint and anise and cin- 
namon, cucumbers and rad- 
ishes, fresh meal or flour and 
cheese—or what you will, 
But, after all, these are but 
a few fragrant and flavored 
exquisites among a great 
host quite other in character. 
They make a bid to be eaten, 
and hold out flavor and odor 
as baits, as if they were an- 





Crora AND Vetvet Costume.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 645.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Figs, 1-5. 
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Fig. 1.—Corrrure with Brat WreatoH anv ‘TULLE VEIL. 


[See Fig. 4, on Page 644.] 


imated by some unconscious vegetable aspiration after incor- 
poration with a higher form of life; as if they sought that 
some animal should gobble them up that at least a few of 
their atoms might become part and pareel of its conscious 
being. Thus the cold mushroom might become the warm 
man, contributing perchance some particle to a Shakspeare’s 
brain, or wielding an influence on a Newton’s gravitation 
theory or a Darwin’s evolution hypothesis. 

However that may be, there are others not so constituted, 
that express their contempt for man in a language of flavor 


CLotu AND VELVET Costumr.—Front.—[For Back, see P. 644. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
and odor that he abominates. They 
warn him off peremptorily, repel him 
with sickly smells or pungent and 
acrid tastes. They offend the nose in 
many ways, some suggesting thoughts 
of fish no longer marketable, others 
of mice, garlic, asafoetida, putrid 
carrion, burned flannel, rotten beans, 
or similar disagreeable things. The 
malignity of flavor comes out in in- 
tense bitterness, fiery sharpness, 
numbing deadness, or indescribable 
horribleness. No man with his wits 
about him would think of things like 
these as food, even though they were 
not poisonous, as in most cases they 
are. Yet these very odors delight 
other creatures and attract them to 
stores of food very agrecable to them. 
Swarms of flies feed on some of the 
kinds most disagreeable to us, clus- 
tering round them in insect delight. 
Thus while several of these plants 



























Comp BAG EMBROIDERED IN CxkOsS SxiTCcH. 


seem to strive that man or some of the larger animals 
should devour them, others aim only at pleasing the palates 
of lowly flies. 





Comb Bag embroidered in Cross Stitch. 

Tue bag is made of a strip of diapered Jacquard linen 
which has a plain canvas-like border woven in near the outer 
edge. This plain space is filled in with a design embroidered 
in German cross stitch with red and blue cotton. 


Bridal Coiffures.—Figs. 1-4. 

Fie. 1 shows the arrangement of a tulle bridal veil and 
wreath; the manner of dressing the hair without the veil is 
shown in Fig. 4, page 644. The veil is of silk tulle, three 
yards wide and three yards and a quarter long; the lower 
corners are rounded, and the edge is hemmed two inches and 
a half wide all around, The top is closely pleated into a 





Fig. 2.—Bripat Coirrvre with Point Lace Vem anp ORANGE 


Biossoms.—[See Fig. 3, on Page 644 


small space at three inches from the upper edge, and tied with 
a narrow silk ribbon; the heading above the tying is then 
spread apart to form a large full resette, which is fastened on 
the crown, partly covering the wreath; the latter, which is of 
orange leaves and blossoms, is thick and full at the front, and 
tapers at the sides. The folds of the veil are pinned to the 
hair with fine invisible hair-pins. To arrange the hair as shown 
in Fig. 4, it is first parted from side to side, after which the 
back hair is divided horizontally, and the upper portion is 
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BorperED Serce Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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tied. The front hair is parted at the middle, 
and the lower part on each side is brought back 
and pinned to the tied back hair. The lower 
back hair is then divided into two, puffed slightly, 
and brought up on each side, while the upper 
part of the front bair is waved and brought back 
to hang in two eurls behind. The tied portion 
is twisted into a knot on the 
crown, which is fastened with shell pins. The 
short front locks are curled lightly to fall on the 
forehead. 

The point lace veil draped in Fig. 2 is four 
The 
middle is pleated up and secured to the hair with 
a spray of orange blossoms and white rose-buds, 


of the back hair 


vards long and twenty-four inches wide. 


while on the sides the veil is festooned and fast 
ened to the corsage with similar bouquets, The 
without the veil and ornamented 
with square shell pins is shown in Fig. 3, page 
644. The hair is parted from ear to ear, and 
the back hair is combed high and tied on the 
The front hair is parted in the middle 
and waved, and is then brouglit back, the lower 
portion on each side first, then the upper part 
over it, and pinned to the back hair. The latter 
is then divided into three strands, each of which 
is puffed slightly, then twisted upon itself and 
pinned to the head. When the natural hair is 
insufficient it is cviled in a tight knot at the top 
of the back, and a switch attached to a narrow 
comb is fastened on over it, and twisted into the 
three coils previously described. 


same coiffure 


crown 


The short hair 
on the forehead is curled and combed out 








INIOR AND JUNIOR. 


By HANNAH R. HUDSON. 
e bey shall we do now? Not go up to 
the hotel, in the face of all those peo- 
ple! Why didn’t we think how late it was 
getting td 

The one addressed, a bright-faced, manly lad, 
reddened a little, and laughed, as he answered, 
with an expressive glance at his companion, 
“I'm afraid I didn’t want to think, It was all 
my fault, Miss Margery.” 

“ Oh, that’s nonsense !” was the unceremonious 
reply. “It was just as much my fault as yours, 
I shouldn't care, if we didn’t look so like cast- 
aways. My hat is used up, my shoes and skirt 
soaked, and my dress all covered with slime and 
dirt. And you're drenched from head to foot, 
all on my account.” The speaker sat down on 
the prow of a boat, that had just been drawn up 
on the sand, in despair 

“That's nothing,” said the boy, cheerfully. 
“Salt- water doesn’t hurt any one, and vour 
clothes can be made all right again. I’m sure 
our first expedition has been a great success, 
Won't I astonish my uncle when I show him 
these fish ?” 

“So Mr. Douglas is your uncle! I thought he 
was your brother.” 

“No wonder you did, we’re such new aequaint- 
ances, I’m his namesake, and he’s my guardian. 
He’s not—very—much older than I.” 

“Not much older! Why, he’s a ‘ gentleman 
growed,’ and you're only a boy.” 

“T’m seventeen years old—nearly eighteen,” 
was the piqued response. “Probably a good 
three years older than you are yourself.” 

“ Well,” remarked the girl, not finding it con- 
venient to dispute this assertion, “you seem 
young. You seemed very young indeed when 
you fished my hat off.” 

“Oh, come, now! How could I see what I 
had hooked on to when I had my back to you?” 

“You ought to have seen yourself when you 
whirled it off into the water. Thought it was 
some strange marine animal, didn’t you? You 
tossed your pole away as if it was a shark.” And 
the speaker laughed till tears were in her eyes. 

“Come, now,” protested the lad again, “ don’t 
you think we’d better go on? If our relations 
want to disown us, we can prove that we are 
Margery Parkmann and Jack Douglas by the 
strawberry—” 

“That's too old a joke. But seriously” —peep- 
ing round the corner of the convenient rock be- 
hind which the boat was drawn up—‘“I don’t 
dare to go up there in this plight. Mamma and 
Bella would make life a misery for the next 
week.” 

“You look as if you meant that, 
scold you ?” 

“Indeed they would. I’m the trial of their 
lives, and,” poor Margery added, with a sigh, 
“they're the trial of mine. I think I shall stay 
behind this rock till dark.” 

“That would be a jolly plan; but I don’t think 
you saw the people strolling down this way. 
There—lean a little farther forward—I think my 
uncle is among them, and your sister.” 

Margery was on her feet before this speech 
was half finished, looking wildly around for a 
place of refuge. 

“What shall I do? I can’t hide behind the 
rock, and I can’t run away in this wet dress 
without making a spectacle of myself. What 
will your uncle think! What will Bella say!” 

“T don’t think it’s a very serious affair. Don’t 
look so frightened,” continued kind-hearted Jack. 
* We'll push off the boat and row out again, if 
you like.” 

“Oh, I wish we might; but the tide has gone 
out so far we couldn’t get off in time.” 

Jack felt very much inclined to try, as he saw 
the tragic countenance with which Margery sat 
down on the prow again; but the unwelcome 
strollers were pearly upon them now, and he tried 
to look unconcerned as he picked up the remains 
of the hat and wrung out the ribbons. 

“Margery Parkmann !” 

Margery saw, at one swift glance, a young lady 
in faultless afternoon costume, coils and curls of 
golden hair shaded by a coquettish straw hat, 
the rose-lined parasol, earried in one lace-gloved 
hand, tinting slightly a snowy skin that sea-winds 
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lad not darkened, a pair of blue eyes, wide with 
indignant amazement; a gentleman, dark, aristo- 
cratic, handsome, with a gleam of amusement in 
gray eves that had taken her fancy hopelessly 
captive the preceding day; a background of oth- 
er faces, all turned toward the centre of attrac- 
tion—her unfortunate self. She sat the image 
of conscious guilt, her eyes bent on the sands, 
her disordered heavy black curls half hiding her 
sunburned face and crimson cheeks, making so 
pretty a picture that Mr. Douglas involuntarily 
put his hand in his pocket for his sketch-book. 

“Margery Parkmann !’—the second exclama- 
tion was not quite so sharp—* what have you 
doing to yourself » Where's your hat ?”’ 
*I1—I had the misfortune,” interposed Jack, 
“to catch my fish-book in Miss Margery’s hat, 
and it got into the water. I’m dreadfully sorry 
I was so awkward, and she shall have another 
hat to-night. You won’t laugh, uncle, when vou 
see the fish we've caught.” 

“Tm nearer tears than laughter,” Mr. Douglas 
responded, “ Did you dive for your fish ?” look- 
ing at Jack’s dripping attire. 

“He jumped overboard for the hat,” Margery 
found courage to say. “It wasn’t of any conse- 
quence—I mean the hat wasn’t.” 

“And shipped so much water getting in the 
boat again that her feet and dress are all wet.” 

The politic Bella postponed her scolding. 

“ What a list of disasters!’ she said, sweetly. 
“ My sister is such an inveterate romp, Mr. Doug- 
lus, that we can do nothing with her. We only 
hope she will outgrow her bad habits. Luckily, 
she doesn’t mind salt-water, Master Jack; she 
can swim like a fish.” 

“Can she?” Jack said, admiringly. 
capital !” 

“Can you carry those fish alone, Jack, or shall 
I hire a boy ta 

“Oh, come, uncle, don’t chaff.” 

“Then,” Mr. Douglas continued, “ as there’s no 
question about the advisability of your getting 
out of wet clothes as soon as possible, we had 
better go up to the hotel. My umbrella will 
have to take the place of your hat, Miss Margery. 
I see the rest of our party have discreetly de- 
serted.” 

Bella perforce assented to this arrangement, 
favoring her sister with an annihilating look as 
she turned back; and Margery perforce walked 
under the umbrella Mr. Douglas politely held 
over her head, with her wet skirt flapping un- 
gracefully about her ankles, and her soiled brown 
hands hidden under the loose sleeves of her 
blouse. For once the reckless little romp was 
thoroughly ashamed of herself. One glance of 
those gray eyes had been more efficacious than 
all the lectures on propriety she had ever been 
obliged to listen to. Propriety ?—that was for 
nice, graceful, pretty people like Bella, parlor 
people, not young Amazons who could beat boys 
at their own games. Why did propriety seem so 
necessary, so different to-day? Why did being 
beautiful and becomingly dressed seem all at once 
the highest good of woman? What did Mr. 
Douglas think of her? She looked askance at 
the nicely gloved hand that held the umbrella, 
and the perfectly fitting boot that kept pace with 
her own soaked number three, and was over- 
whelmed with a dreadful sense of her own defi- 
ciencies. 

The gauntlet was run, and once in her room at 
the hotel, Margery’s troubles, as she had fore- 
seen, began. The vials of Bella’s wrath were 
emptied, and ber mother’s usual lamentations 
over the present and predictions for the future 
of such girls as she, listened to. These predic- 
tions proved to be the last straw on the camel's 
back, and Margery astonished both her Mentors 
by bursting into tears. 

“Oh! I want to be nice and pretty like other 
girls,” she wailed, so blinded by tears that she 
could not see the stains she was trying to scrub 
off her hands, “ but I don’t know how.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” said easy-going Mrs. Park- 
mann. “Who said you were not pretty? And 
where there’s a will to be nice, there’s a way. 
Come, let me fix you for supper.” 

For once Margery was passive in her mother’s 
hands. And in consequence, when she entered 
the supper-room that evening, dressed in a maize- 
colored muslin that suited well her rich color and 
jet black hair and eyes, more than one looked at 
her in surprise. 

“Have you heard the news ?” a witty lady in- 
quired, lowering her eyeglass. “ Little Miss Park- 
mann is divorced from her boating suit.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed her next neighbor, “I 
hope her quarrel with gray flannel will be a Jast- 
ingone. Beauty unadorned, etc., is all nonsense.” 

Margery’s usual excellent appetite quite de- 
serted her to-night, together with ease of mind 
and manner. The seemingly solid foundations 
of her world had given way. A hitherto wn- 
known bashfulness and constraint oppressed her 
almost beyond bearing, and one sentence out of 
her mother’s last homily kept ringing in her ears : 
“You know, Margery, vou’re almost a woman.” 





been 


“ That's 


“ Dear, dear,” she mused, answering Jack’s vol- 
ubilities quite at random; “what a nightmare a 
woman’s life must be! Every year till twenty 
takes away a little more freedom, and then it’s 
time to get married.” 

At this point in her reverie Margery happened 
to glance across the table, met the gray eyes she 


admired so much, and flushed rose red. Her 
color was not abated by Bella’s remark : 
“ How very dignified Margery is to-night! And 


what has become of that appetite which was our 
daily wonder ?” 

“Appearances would seem to indicate,” ob- 
served Mr. Douglas, “ that the appetite has been 
transferred to Jack.” 

“ Pass the muffins, uncle.’ 

“T hasten to do so, Keep up your strength, 
by all means, Jack, for it’s quite a walk to S 
village; and you must get a hat to-night, or lose 
your credit as a cavalier.” 


’ 





_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Jack looked blank for a moment, then redeem- 
ed himself. “No need to put it on that ground, 
uncle. Tl get the hat for my own sake. Miss 
Margery can’t go fishing without it.” 

In spite of protestations—polite ones from Mrs. 
Parkmann, emphatic ones from Margery — Mr. 
Douglas carried his point, and Jack was forced 
to forego the privilege of being the shadow of 
the maize-colored muslin. So Margery, left to 
herself, sought out an unfrequented corner of the 
piazzas, and sat down to indulge in another un- 
comfortable reverie. 





From this musing she was presently roused by 
the fragrance of a cigar and the sound of foot- 
steps. She was provoked to find herself coloring 
again in school-girl fashion as the owner of the 
gray eyes paused beside her. 

“Tm afraid you’re very tired, Miss Margery,” 
he said, tossing the cigar away, “Or perhaps 
the hot sun gave you a headache. Jack didn’t 
let vouwow, did he ?” 

“Oh no. I’m never tired, and I don’t know by 
experience what headache is.” 

“Few young ladies can boast such health and 
strength as that. You'll find when you are older,” 
he added, lightly, “that health is unfashionable.” 

“Oh!” said Margery, unfeigned distress in her 
tones, “so one must be unhealthy as well as un- 
happy when one grows up!” 

“Unhappy! That’s a novel way of looking at 
it. Why, growing up means bulls, parties, travel, 
society, freedom from study— Why do you shake 
your head, Miss Margery ?” 

“T don’t want ice-cream if I have to stand on 
stilts to eat it.” 

Mr. Douglas found this speech quite irresist- 
ible. In expiation for the laugh he could not 
suppress, he sat down and did his best to bright- 
en the mood of this gloomy and exceedingly ori- 
ginal little girl, And he succeeded so well that 
Jack, on his return from town, was guided to the 
dusky corner of the piazza where they sat by Mar- 
gery’s merry laughter. 

“Why, you seem to be having a jolly time!” he 
said, discontentedly. “I’ve brought you a hat, 
Miss Margery, but it isn’t half pretty enough. 
And I hope you remember your promise to go 
fishing to-morrow morning.” 

“Thank you a thousand times for the hat. 
Did 1 promise ?” laughed Margery. 

“ Didu’t vou ?” 

“Well, if I didn’t, it won’t be hard to induce 
me to promise now.” 


“That's all right,” said Jack, radiantly. “Isn't 
there a chair round here somewhere ?” 
“ You can have either of these, Jack. We are 





going to hop with the hoppers. That is, Miss 
Margery is going to attenipt a waltz with me if 
her mother is propitious, We'll leave the new 
hat in Mrs. Parkmann’s care. Are you coming 
too, Jack »”’ 

To Margery’s astonishment, her mother, who 
“utterly disapproved of girls being put forward 
till they were fairly out,” was all smiles and gra- 
ciousness. And Margery, who had not anticipa- 
ted consent, and whose awe of Mr. Douglas re- 
turned in full force as his perfection of costume 
and appearance again became visible, would have 
been glad of any excuse to return to the dark pi- 
azza. But before she had circled half-way round 
the crowded room she forgot shyness in enjoy- 
ment. Her face so mirrored her pleasure that 
Mr. Douglas could not resist the temptation to 
ask, as he led her to a seat, 

“Is dancing one of the chief terrors of your 
dreadful future?” 

“That is too bad. I never danced before at a 
regular dance. How did I know I should like it ?” 

Jack junior, coming to ask for the next qua- 
drille, prevented his uncle from replying. 

“Mamma,” said Bella Parkinann that night, as 
she sat brushing out her fair hair, “ Margery will 
be a perfect flirt before she’s a year older. Her 
airs and graces this evening were too funny, and 
all because Mr. Douglas noticed her a little.” 

“] thought he hadn’t much chance to notice 
her. She was monopolized by Master Jack.” 

“Oh, of course; boys always take a fancy to 
the last new face.” 

“Well, by all accounts, Master Jack is rich 
enough to make his fancies of consequence.” 

“And his uncle’s fancies ?” 

“T leave you to decide about those.’ 

Next morning, as Jack and Margery approached 
their boat, the figure of Mr. Douglas rose leisurely 
from behind a rock where he had been half ve- 
clining with an umbrella spread above, reading 
the morning paper. 


’ 


“So you are all prepared,” he said, surveying 
the various arrangements approvingly. “ Bait, 
lines, luncheon, oars—” 

“And hat,” finished Jack. 

“How do you like the hat?” was Margery’s 
bashful query. 

Mr. Douglas surveyed the article in question 
—a white gypsy tied with red ribbons—critically, 

“The hat, or at any rate the effect, is very 
fine,” he said, gravely; “but I should have pre- 
ferred brown for ocean wear, and I’m certain the 
brim should have been wider. Allow me to sup- 
ply the only deficiency in your outfit by offering 
my umbrella.” 

“Oh no. You'll need it yourself.” 

“Not atall. I’m going to take the ten-o'clock 
train for C Oh, Jack, upon my word | had 
quite forgotten to tell you that vour new acquaint- 
ance, your horse-fancier, came last night while 
you were gone, and said he’d bring the animal 
round again this morning. It is unfortunate that 
he should miss you twice.” 

Jack dropped the rope lie held, and faced about 
in vexation, 

“That’s no end of bother. 
say he’d come ?” 

“Some time during the morning. 
afraid you'll lose a bargain. 
very fine animal.” 

Jack in dire perplexity glanced back at the ho- 
tel, then at Margery, who hastened to say, “ Give 





What time did he 
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up the fishing, and go back for the horse. We 
can fish another day.” 

Jack gave a pull at the line. 

“So I can get another horse. I reckon this 
one was a bargain, though. Anyhow, I'll take my 
chances,” and he fastened the rope with a vigor- 
ous twist. 

His uncle calmly folded his newspaper. 

“ Doubtless it’s just as well. You might not 
have got the horse. Young Swinton offered an- 
other fifty for him last night.” 

“Swinton of all fellows! I seem to be con- 
foundedly unlucky lately,” said poor Jack, in de- 
spair. 

“Do give up the fishing,” urged Margery. 

“Well, Jack, as it seems to have been partly 
my fault, suppose I take your place? If Miss 
Margery will account me as a poor substitute, | 
will kindly consent to go fishing, and you can 
secure the horse.” 

Never was sacrifice more readily accepted. Jack 
made some incoherent excuses, and, in his eager- 
hess to be gone, hardly listened to Margery’s ex- 
postulations with his uncle, 

“Tm sure you don’t want to go. It’s very kind 
of you, but you'll have such a stupid day with 
only me.” 

“Why, mademoiselle, how you depreciate your. 
self! A young lady who can dance as you do 
must fish to perfection.” 

Margery said little more, and I am afraid her 
face expressed the content she felt, as she watch- 
ed the figure of Jack junior lessening along the 
sands, while Mr. Douglas leisurely finished put- 
ting up the sail, 

Why should I try to describe that day of en- 
chantment? That day in which Margery lost her 
reputation for fishing, because they almost forgot 
to fish? Such a companion she had never had 
before. Ready, keen, appreciative, versatile, wit- 
ty, it is no wonder he fascinated the crude school- 
girl. How she did enjov herself!) How her cheeks 
glowed and her eves shone as she talked or listen- 
ed! And Mr. Douglas, watching the frank, bright, 
charming face, smiled to find fugitive lines of an 
old poem drifting through his fancy. 

“On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripens ; such a blush 
In the midst of brown is born, 
Like red poppies sown in corn. 
Round her eyes her tresses lay : 
Which are blackest none can say.” 


“Miss Margery,” he said, as they walked home- 
ward over the sands in the twilight, “I feel ver- 
dant, romantic, as if I had permanently changed 
places with Jack junior.” 

“Well, you aren’t really very much older than 
Jack, are you ?” 

“Tmafraid so. Having reached the mature age 
of twenty-eight, I must seem a marvel of antiquity 
in your eyes. A marvel of iniquity in Jack's,” 
he added, sotto voce, as he saw his nephew ap- 
proaching. 

Jack junior was in a very subdued mood. He 
lifted his hat, which had been pulled over his 
brows, and joined them with a dejected greeting 

“ How’s the horse, Jack? Tried him yet?” 

“You saw that horse in the dark, didn’t you, 
uncle ?” 

“ Does this mean that the horse was a sell, or 
that he wasn’t a sell?” 

“T didn’t get sold—by the horse, at any rate 
Have you had a good day’s fishing, Miss Margery ? 
I was deucedly unlucky to miss it.” 

“ We—we didn’t fish much. What a shame 
about the horse!” she hazarded. 

“The world is full of frauds and deceptions,” 
moralized Mr. Douglas. “To change the subject, 
the weather seems to be changing. We shall 
probably have better days for fishing. That sky 
doesn’t promise much brightness for a while.” 

A true prediction. Four days of incessant rain 
and chilly wind followed that bright Tuesday, 
and forced the inmates of the hotel to assemble 
in the parlors, and find comfort in each other’s 
society. To Margery the atmosphere within seem- 
ed to have lost its glow as surely as that without. 
She had been so happy on Tuesday evening that 
she had hardly noticed Bella’s pique or Jack 
junior’s grimness. She had found her hero, her 
ideal, and life was couleur de rose. Most won- 
derful it seemed that such a hero should notice 
her, should have talked to her as he had that day. 
Margery began to believe in herself. 

But Wednesday—ah ! woful change — morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening brought no Mr. Doug 
Jas. Jack explained that he had gone off at 
four o'clock deep-sea fishing, and was too tired 
to show himself in the evening. The day fol 
lowing he was still absent—gone to the city on 
important business this time. Margery could 
have cried for disappointment, and could have 
cried for shame because she was disappointed, if 
Jack junior had left her time to ery. 

Being the best-natured lad in the world, and 
perhaps a little obtuse, Jack never suspected 
that he both worried and wearied her; and his 
young lady-love endured his presence and atten- 
tions as politely as she could, because she did not 
kuow how to rid herself of them. 

Oh, those tiresome days! Margery patiently 
darned her sister’s old laces, while Bella, arrayed 
in charming costumes, wove golden and scariet 
wools through canvas. Of course Miss Parkmann 
did not suffer for lack of attention ; but how can 
one make a conquest of an absentee? And the 
absentee was the only one she cared to charm, 
the only fish worth catching. 

Miss Bella’s temper was none of the sweetest 
during those rainy days. The spectacle of Jack’s 
devotion to Margery did not tend to improve it. 
Here was her school-girl sister with a rich youth 
at her feet, atid she, the beauty of the family, not 
in sight of a satisfactory settlement. 

When, on Friday morning, Mr. Douglas hast- 
ened away from the breakfast table, saying some- 
thing about letters to write, her patience was 
exhausted, and it became necessary to make some 
one else more uncomfortable than she was her- 
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self. With this laudable purpose, she sought 
her mother. 

“Mamma, I think I'll sit upstairs to-day. The 
only variation in the parlors is Jack and Margery, 
Margery and Jack. Doesn’t Madame Lagrange’s 
school begin next week? Why not send Mar- 
gery home ?” 

“T promised her a longer vacation. 
her she might stay as long as we did.” 

“Well, for my part, [’m thoroughly sick of this. 
If she doesn’t want to go alone, why shouldn’t 
we all go? The weather is excuse enough.” 

“My dear Bella,” remonstrated Mrs. Park- 
mann, who had many reasons for wishing to keep 
the beauty in good-humor, and keep her where 
she was, “the rain can’t last forever; and it’s too 
foolish to notice Margery and Jack. They are 
only children.” 

But Miss Bella was not to be eajoled, and had 
not been spoiled from earliest childhood to be 
thwarted now. A long and stormy discussion 
ensued, in which some home truths were spoken 
on each side. Bella’s ultimatum was uttered over 
her open trunk. 

“Very well, mamma. If Margery doesn’t go 
home to-morrow morning, J will.” 

So Mrs. Parkmann took the easiest way out of 
the difficulty, and decided to send Margery back 
to the city. 

“Tf young Douglas is in earnest,” she reason- 
ed with herself, ‘“ Margery’s going will only hast- 
en matters. Anything to keep Bella pleasant.” 

It was on the evening of this day—the wet, 
wild weather continuing—that Mr. Douglas, pa- 
cing the sands in his dreadnanght for a twilight 
“ constitutional,” came upon a small figure sitting 
onarock. This figure was enveloped in a gossa- 
mer, the hood of which was drawn up over its 
head, and sat with face turned toward the sea, 
apparently quite oblivious of the storm. 

“ Miss Margery !” he exclaimed, in amazement. 

The figure started violently, turned with a gest- 
ure that looked like one of annoyance, then fal- 
tered, “ Why—why, I thought it was the other 
Mr. Jack !”” 

“Jack junior. Precisely. A very natural con- 
clusion. My dear little girl”—in a changed voice 
—‘ what is the matter?” for even in that gray 
light he could not help seeing that her cheeks 
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were wet with tears, and her eyelids reddened by 
excessive weeping. 

The only reply was a perfect passion of tears 
and sobs, which Margery made heroic efforts to 
control, “Oh, I can’t help it! Please goaway !” 

Instead of going away, he sat down on the 
rock beside her in the rain. 

“You must not ery so. You'll make yourself 
ill. Tell me what the trouble is, won’t you? Let 
me help you.” 

“Oh! it’s nothing—only—I’m going home to- 
morrow.” 

“Going home ?”—in surprise. “ Why, how is 
that? Jack is at large till the last of September.” 

A shake of the head was the only answer. 

“Why, your mother has just told me she meant 
to stay through September.” 

“Oh yes; she and Bella will stay. 
alone.” 

“ Poor child! 
gery?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

“ Well, if you'll stop erying, and listen to me, 
think I can tell you how to prevent going. I 
can’t talk to you while you cry so,” he remon- 
strated, venturing to take the hand that lay in 
Margery’s lap. 

“I’m listening’—in subdued tones. 

“To begin,” said Mr. Douglas, wishing he could 
see the jealously hidden face, “ you know, without 
ny saying it, that I’m fully as sorry to have you | 
go home as you are to go” —the little hand trem- 
bled in his, and that part of the cheek and brow 
left visible flushed crimson. Mr. Douglas would 
have given much to have left that sentence un- 
finished, but he forced himself to conclude—* On 
account of Jack junior.” 

The hand was drawn away. Margery put it 
up as an additional shield for her face, and sud- 
denly sat very erect. 

“ Jack junior rather forced his confidence upon 
mea few daysago. He is very much in love with 
a certain very young lady whom he has known 
about a weck. He had some scruples—or rather 
I, as his guardian, had some scruples—about his 
revealing his affection to the young lady before 
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revealing it to the young lady’s mamma. Jack 
junior could not be induced to face the formida- | 
ble mamma, so he coaxed and threatened his 
guardian until the latter faced her for him. Less 
than an hour ago he had a talk with the mamma 
in question. She said—” 

Margery had uncovered her face, which was 
quite pale now, and was determinedly turned 
away from the speaker. 

“You are not at all curious, 
Douglas. 

“ Because I know well enough what the mother 
said,” was the disdainful rejoinder. 

“Then suppose you finish the story yourself.” 

“Tf she found that he had plenty of money, 
she said ‘ yes’ and ‘thank you,’ burst out Margery, 
in a blaze of passion. “ And she’ll expect me to 
say the same.” 

“T have no right to ask what you will say. 
I’m afraid I have trespassed too far on Jack's 
privileges in telling you this, but I thought—I 
supposed— He shall plead his own cause, and 
hear his own answer.” 

“Indeed he shall not. You can take the an- 
swer yourself. Tell him”’—here she paused to 
find words strong enough—* tell him I can’t be 
bothered about this any more, that it’s very sil- 
ly, and that I shali leave by the early train to- 
morrow.” 

“ But have patience a moment. 
Jack is young?” 

“Silly whether he is old or young,” 
impatient response. 
he were as old as—’ 
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“As I am ?” was the second question. 

Poor Margery’s face flushed more painfully 
than ever as she rose to her feet, determined to 
end the discussion. 

“T must go back to the hotel, Mr. Douglas. 
And, as I shall have to leave early, I had better 
say good-by.” 

“Do you say good-by to people without look- 
ing at them, Miss Margery ?” 

“No, sir;” but her eyes fell before his as she 
repeated, “‘ Good-by.” 

‘Forgive me for asking once more. 
quite sure you do not care for Jack ?” 

“T couldn’t be surer. It’s very kind of him, 
of course,” she added, penitently. 

“ Answer one other question, please. 
think ve béen fair to the other Jack ?” 
“Mr. Douglas, what do you mean ?” 

“The other Jack wanted a clear field, and I 
left the field clear. He gave me to understand 
that I stood in his way, and I removed myself. 
I have furthered his cause in every way, gained 
your mother’s consent to his suit, and actually 
proposed to you for Jack junior. Have I done 
my duty?” 

No response. 

“Margery,” suddenly coming around where he 
could see her face, “ was I in his way ?” 


Are you 


Do you 


When they reached the hotel that night it was 
quite dark, Mrs. Parkmann met them at the 
door. 

“T have been very anxious about Margery,” 
she said; and added, as she caught sight of her 
daughter’s radiant face, “So, Mr. Douglas, our 
young people’s love affair is running smoothly, 
is it?” 

“Tt is hard to tell, madam. Miss Margery has 
refused Jack, and accepted Jack. You must con- 
gratulate and scold at once.” 

“ Congratulate first, mamma, 
I accepted.” 


This is the Jack 





MARIE THERESE, COMTESSE 
DE CHAMBORD. 
By LUCY C. LILLIE. 
See illustration on page 652. 
( NE pleasant afternoon in the spring of ’74 
it so chanced that I had the privilege of 
looking over some interesting letters from peo- 
ple of distinction in France; among others was 
one from the wife of a noted officer in the French 
army, detailing the labors of a certain royal lady 
among the sick and wounded in Switzerland and 
the south of France. 

“Ah!” said our hostess, tenderly, “that is so 
like the Countess—I mean Marie Thérése of Mo- 
dena, the wife of the Comte de Chambord,” and 
she proceeded to give us various interesting bits 
of information concerning the life of this illustri- 
ous lady, whose husband—Henri Charles Ferdi- 
nand Marie Dieudonné d’Artois, Duc de Bor- 
deaux, Comte de Chambord—has so recently pass- 
ed away. A portrait of the Countess, painted when 
she was in her prime—perhaps about the time of 
her marriage—interested me especially. It show- 
ed a lady of about thirty years of age, with an 
oval face, out of which the dark eyes looked with 
kindliness and intelligence ; the brow was ample, 
the mouth firm, though inelining to a gravely 
sweet smile; the hair was worn very simply, and 
filleted with a band of jewels. There were dia- 
monds on her neck and arms and across the bo- 
som of her corsage, but the exterior splendor 
was far less attractive to my mind than the 
grave and gentle and, as it were, royal dignity 
and sweetness of her air. One could fancy her, 
perhaps, better asa“ St. Elizabeth” type of Queen 
than a Maria Theresa, yet there was the pride of 
the family of Este in her bearing, and some- 
thing of the endurance and sweetness which 
marked the last days of her ill-starred kinswoman 
Marie Antoinette. 

Few women of the present century have been 
so near to royal distinction, so closely connected 
with a crown, and yet so quiet and simple in 
their daily lives, as the Comtesse de Chambord. 
In her surroundings she has united all that is 
picturesque, romantic, and fascinating. Her an- 
cestors flash in and out of history full of color, 
romance, and chivalry; her associations have 
been with all that was the strongest-toned and 
most alluring in the past; and the great-grand- 
daughter of an Empress, the daughter of a Prince, 
she married one upon whose brow the crown of 
France would have rested but for one of the 
strange accidents or chances which have made 
this century the most fitful and uncertain in the 
history of France. Yet all the glamour of her 
position has enfolded her without touching her 
sweet and lofty spirit. Something of the strong 
pride of her race has dominated her life, so that 
at no time could she be considered as “ lower 
than the purple,” yet from first to last her un- 
crowned sovereignty has known in her—the ten- 
der, generous, sympathetic woman and friend, 
active among the poor and working classes, first 
in the care of the suffering in times of war or 
distress, and as a hostess always charming—a 
genial, kindly lady, whose heart and actions have 
wielded an invisible sceptre far worthier than 
the bauble the Bourbons might have placed with- 
in her hand. 

The Comtesse de Chambord was born at Mo- 
dena in 1816, and besides being the great-grand- 
daughter of Maria Theresa, and consequently 
grandniece of Marie Antoinette, was the child of 
Francis [V., Duke of Modena, whose principality, 
small as it was in area, had the distinction, and 
we may add, the charm, of having been in the fam- 
ily of Este since 1452. Just before that period 
it had been governed by Queen Matilda of Tus- 
cany, and passed from the hands of the Torellis 
into those of the family of Este. In 1803 Na- 
poleon despoiled the family of their rights and 
title, but the daughter of the last Duke married 
an Archduke of Austria, the brother of Marie An- 
toinctte, and in 1814 their son was re-instated, un- 








der the title of Francis IV. In 1816 our Count- 
ess was born, child of a happy union, and chris- 
tened Marie Thérése Beatrice Gaétane. 

The old Ducal Palace at Modena furnished a 
picturesque and noteworthy background for the 
little Princess’s early years. Modena is a city of 
two existences, as it were: the one tumultuous 
with many historic scenes and changes, old Ro- 
man associations merging into the eventful pe- 
riod of Lombards and Greeks; the other repre- 
senting the dignity of peace and the encourage- 
ment of art, literature, and agriculture ; the land 
itself of wondrous beauty, the hill-sides and the 
domes of old Bologna almost within its turrets’ 
view, and the waters of the Panaro idling along 
the wide and fertile plain of Lombardy at its feet. 
The old palace, in which so many days of the Arch- 
duchess Marie’s childhood were spent, is one of 
the most interesting in Italy. It is rich in paint- 
ings and tapestries ; the hand and brush of such 
as Guido Reni and Carracci have beautitied it, 
and the old library of Cesare d’Este includes, be- 
sides its one hundred thousand volumes, rare 
manuscripts, coins, and medals. 

Nothing could have been more uneventful in 
certain ways than the girlhood of the Comtesse 
de Chambord ; but, lacking incident, it was rich- 
ly supplied with study and good works. While 
her future husband was growing to manhood un- 
der the tutelage of the old General at Fréhsdorf 
and Chambord, she was leading a peaceful life, 
and fitting herself rather to be the companion of 
a man of letters than wife of a King. A com- 
panion of her girlhood interested her keenly in 
the curious history and lineage of the young Duc 
de Bordeaux, and it is said that she obtained sur- 
reptitiously a portrait of the Bourbon Prince, 
whose story and whose loyalty to the “ white flag” 
of his family affected her like a fairy tale—as, in- 
deed, the story of all royal courtships, marriages, 
and public acts appears to be. Flashes of the 
unreal, the splendid, the illusionary, in the midst 
of a commonplace, sober-minded world, the book 
of fairy lore whose pages now and then open, 
showing us scenes in which our Prince and Prin- 
cess Charming make their bows, dazzle us with 
their magnificence and their old-time ceremonials, 
and then vanish from sight until a new event 
turns a new page of the glittering story. Here 
in the Chambords we have the picture of a grave 
maiden growing up in old Modena, listening to 
tales of the Bourbons, liking best to dwell upon 
the story of the young Duke, so called the “ Child 
of a Miracle,” since his birth, some months after 
his father’s death, was hailed as a special mark 
of favor from Heaven, and the lad, leading a life 
full of study and tranquillity in the aneient castle 
of Chambord, once the scene of the splendors of 
Francis I. and Catherine of Medici’s haughty day. 

It was the old Vicomte de Chateaubriand who 
brought from the river Jordan the water to bap- 
tize the young Prince, and he also who styled him 
“ Enfant du Miracle” ; but whatever ambitions his 
mother and his first counsellors cherished for his 
restoration to what they felt to be his rights, the 
crown of France, they must early have seen that 
the young Duke would never make any struggle. 

If the revolution of 1830 and the abdication 
of Charles X. had been followed by more natural 
events, the career of the little boy at Chambord 
would have been very different. A child of ten 
years of age, he had, of course, no voice in public 
matters, but even later he never desired to push 
his claim. Perhaps he felt within himself more 
strongly than his friends believed the force of 
that saying of King John’s, 


“To God, my King and my succeeding,” 


and yet he had at no time any wish to make a 
fight for the crown whose obligations and respon- 
sibilities he felt so keenly. King, successor of 
St. Louis, bearer of the white flag of the Bour- 
bons, he felt himself in every sense of the word; 
yet he accepted his uncrowned destiny with a pro- 
found calm—the destiny of an exile, then of a 
tranquil son of France, rich in the possession of 
this world’s goods, warm friends, and, above all, 
a harmonious domestic life and a pure mind and 
contented spirit. 

Some friendship, and of a sentimental charac- 
ter, existed between the Archduchess Marie of 
Modena and the Due de Bordeaux before the lat- 
ter formally applied for her hand. It was a pe- 
riod when many princely weddings or talk of 
them were distracting Europe. The famous Span- 
ish alliances were torturing England, and casting 
a shadow upon the honor of Louis Philippe. In 
the midst of the huzzas, the splendors, the re- 
proaches, and the discontent of the marriages at 
Madrid, the simpler ceremonial which united the 
Duc de Bordeaux to the Archduchess Marie Thé- 
rése sank into comparative insignificance ; but it 
was a worthy and beautiful union, and far hap- 
pier in the sequel than that of Marie’s sister, who 
wedded Don Juan de Bourbon, and became the 
mother of Don Carlos. 

Soon after her marriage the brother of the 
Countess, the then Duke of Modena, found him- 
self involved in difficulties with his people and 
neighbors, and in 1860 the principality of Modena, 
the picturesque, quaint little court, with its illu- 
mined vista of historic association, vanishes from 
sight, becoming, after a decree of the Modena As- 
sembly, part of the kingdom of Victor Emanuel. 

One sunshiny day in February, not long ago, 
we found ourselves asking admittance at the 
gates of Chambord, after a drive from Blois over 
a peaceful country, gently diversified with its 
winding river, level meadows, and quietly active 
peasantry. It so chanced that on this day there 
was a meet at Chambord, and all along the road 
we had passed riders in gay apparel, reviv- 
ing something of the old days when Cham- 
bord had been the famous hunting lodge of the 
Dukes of Blois ; but our strongest interests were 
with the stormy days of the Medicis, when Cham- 
bord included all the splendor of the life of Fran- 
cis I. Indeed, as we entered the gates and stood 
a moment looking at the massive, irregular build- 
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ing, with its turrets, minarets, and donjon color- 
ed by the February sunshine, we could not but 
think of the time when forth from the great gates 
rode Francis [. in his white-plumed helmet, with 
all the flower and magnificence of France in his 
train. It this splendid monarch who, in 
1526, built the present castle of Chambord, keep 
ing eighteen hundred workmen employed, and 
exhausting the ingenuity of architects in devis- 
ing the famous double staircase which we pre- 
sently found ourselves ascending. 

This staircase is built in the donjon tower, 
known as‘the “Tour de la Fleur-de-lis,” and is a 
double spiral flight, so ingeniously contrived that 
two parties can pass up and down at the same 
time without being seen by each other. It opens 
upon four different corridors, branching from it 
like the arms of a cross, and is of massive stone- 
work, cold and stately, and lacking now the brill- 
iancy of its early days. Inthe time of Francis I. 
these corridors were hung with sumptuous col- 
ors, banners were on every side, soldiers, senti- 
nels, gentlemen, squires and knights, pages and 
valets, were here and there, in their gay dresses, 
eoloring the pale stone walls and corridors and 
stairways, flashing in and out of the sombre, vast, 
stone-floored apartments. Even in the days of 
Louis XIV. the staircase corridors had their spe- 
cial uses, and one, the grandest, with a nobly 
vaulted roof, was converted into a theatre, where 
to a magnificent audience Moliére’s famous play 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme was performed for 
the first time. Henry IL and Charles V. have also 
been at Chambord, and here are preserved vari- 
ous souvenirs of the famous people who have 
lived or “ flourished” here. The bedroom of Di- 
anne de Poitiers, a celebrated beauty in the time 
of Henry II., was shown to us, a moderate-sized 
apartment, opening from a stately salon, and in 
it articles of furniture used by her still remain : 
the bed she used—a marvel of elegance, ivory 
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carvings, and violet-colored hangings and cover- 
let-—stood on one side, and we saw her portrait: 
a youthful, imperious -looking woman, scarcely 
beautiful enough, we thought, to have had the po- 
ets and painters of the day record her triumphs. 

But Chambord has a history in our own times 
worthier than all of this. Here the Countess of 
Chambord had the wounded soldiers of France 
brought for careful nursing, and many tales of 
her devotedness are told. She worked hard in 
Belgium aleo and in Switzerland, forgetting her 
rank, her history, herseif, in the exercise of her 
great gifts as a woman and healer of the sick. 
While she was tending one poor soldier, who ha l 
no idea of the station of his nurse, he begged of 
her to take his few little treasures and deliver 
them to the woman who was to have been his 
wife. The Countess promised to do it with her 
own hands, and he closed his eyes for the last 
time in peace. Ready to fulfill her mission; she 
went, simply dressed and with no attendance, to 
the little cottage near Vevay, where the young 
fiancée was waiting. There she told the story, 
comforted the girl, who cried upon her shoulder, 
and promised her that the Comtesse de Cham- 
bord should be interested in her welfare. On 
her return to France she sent the young peasant 
woman means to come to Blois, where she estab- 
lished her in good business, and where, by chance 
recognition only, the girl discovered who her con- 
soler in that sad time had been. 

All sorts of industries and improvements for 
the working classes are of interest to the Count- 
ess, and encouraged by her. Childless though she 
is, she has claims upon every fibre of her heart, 
and her time was fully employed in good works 
and kindly deeds when the fatal illness of her 
beloved husband turned her mind and heart, her 
whole being, to his bed of suffering. Night and 
day she watched with him, to be borne uncon- 
scious from his room when he breathed his last. 

The widowed Countess is in her sixty-eighth 
year. No longer the active woman who first came 
to Chambord, yet her strong spirit of Christian 
charity will always make her a worker in the field 
of good. She is an interesting link with the past, 
one of the last which binds us to the great women 
of Austria. The present generation can hand 
down her memory as a historical one —better 
still, as an example of domestic virtue with great 
and beautiful activity. 





CHOICE RECIPES. 

Corn Sovr.—Either veal, chicken, or any cold meat 
can be used for the basis. Chicken giblets, with a 
slice of ham, if liked, to flavor them, are also available. 
The corn must be added at least three-quarters of an 
hour before serving, and the proportion varies with 
the age of the vegetable, and individual taste. Silk 
the ears as for boiling, then with a very sharp knife 
cut the grains, and scrape out the milky pulp, adding 
it to the slowly boiling liquor. Fifteen minntes before 
serving add the thickening, and as it comes off the 
fire a » lump of butter, more or less in proportion 
to the amount of meat used. Have a large tea-cupful 
of rich sweet cream in the tureen, and pour the soup 
slowly over, stirring all the time, Season only with 
pepper and salt. 

Green Pea Sove wren Cream.—Half a peck of fresh 
young pease before shelling. When ready, put them iu 
a saucepan or porcelain kettle with a very small onion, 
and water sufficient to cover them well, adding more 
if necessary. When soft, cream together a scant quar- 
ter-pound of butter and a tea-spoonful of flour, put 
them to the pease, and boil a quarter of an hour. In 
another vessel boil a quart of new milk and a large half- 
pint of cream, adding the pease. Have the pepper and 
salt at the bottom of the tureen, and pour in the soup 
without straining. 

Cras Sovur.—Boil well six large crabs; remove the 
meat from three of them, and break the shells of the 
other three. Have hot in a pan two small slices of 
middling of bacon, put in the three broken crabs and 
a very small onion chopped fine, and fry together un- 
til the meat is half done and brown. To this add half 
a pint of hot water, set the whole back on the fire, and 
let it cook slowly half an hour. Add two quarts of 
water, stir well, and boil until it is reduced to three 
pints. Peel, core, and cut very fine a quart of toma- 
toes, and put to the stock when the water is added. 
Cream smoothly a large table-spoonful of batter and 
the same quantity of flour; stir in thoroughly, and 
when they boil a few minutes add a tea-cupful of rich 
milk or cream; season to taste, put the picked crab 
meat at the bottom of the tureen, and serve hot. If 
= is desired, add it when the creamed flour and 
putter are put in, 
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“THE RETURN.” 


From THE Picture By Henry Mosier, in tar Gattery or THE Luxempovre, Par .—[Sre Pace 650.] 
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“THE RETURN.” 
See illustration on page 649. 

sige striking picture, by an American artist, 

enjoyed the distinetion, on its exhibition in 
the Paris Salon in 1879, of being purchased for 
the gallery of the Luxembourg by the French gov- 
ernment, who subsequently selected it, with other 
pictures, to represent French art at the Munich 
Exposition. The carefully drawn interior is that 
of a cottage in Brittany. A prodigal son has re- 
turned from his long wanderings, tattered and 
weary, only to find his mother lying dead on her 
bier, her hands peacefully folded on her breast, 
with tapers burning at her head, and the aged 
curate chanting prayers for the dead by her side. 
Too late to receive her forgiveness and blessing, 
he has flung himself on the ground in an agony 
of grief and remorse, and buried his face in his 
hands under the pitying gaze of the priest. The 
picture, however, which is full of tender senti- 
ment, combined with strong drawing and effect- 
ive color, needs no interpreter to tell its touching 
story. That of the artist, Henry Mosler, is like- 
wise full of interest. Born in New York city in 
1841, the son of a Silesian lithographer, who, be- 
ing forced to leave his country on account of his 
republican opinions, supported himself by cigar- 
making, in default of employment in his proper 
vocation, the boy peddled cigars about the City 
Hall, and made his first effort in art by cutting 
on wood the cigar-box labels. He subsequently 
removed to the West, where he learned wood- 
engraving, and later studied art with James H. 
Beard. During the war of the rebellion he was 
employed as a special war artist for Harper's 
Week ty, to which he contributed numerous spir- 
ited sketches, including one of the earliest por- 
traits published of General Sherman, which he 
procured much against the General’s will, as he 
was very averse to having his picture taken in 
those days. An attack of camp fever forced him 
to leave the army in 1863. Returning home with 
seven hundred dollars in his pocket, he immedi- 
ately repaired to Diisseldorf, where he studied for 
two years and a half under Miicke and Kindler, 
and then went to Paris, where he remained for 
six months, under Hébert’s instruction. He then 
returned to America, where he remained for eight 
years, in Cincinnati and New York, painting pic- 
tures, the most notable of which were the “ Lost 
Cause” and the “ Drummer. Boy”-—the inspiration 
of the well-known poem by Buchanan Read. 

At Mr. Read’s suggestion, Mr. Mosler went to 
Munich in 1874, where he studied for three years 
under Piloty, and received honorable mention 
from the Royal Academy, and a medal for paint- 
ing from life. In 1877 he went to Paris, where 
he has ever since resided. His work strongly 
reflects his Munich training, tempered by French 
ideas. His favorite subjects are drawn from pea- 
sant life, particularly of Brittany and Normandy. 
Besides “ The Return,” which was the first work 
by an American artist ever purchased for the Lux- 
embourg, Mr. Mosler has exhibited numerous pic- 
tures in the Paris Salon, one of which, “ La Toi- 
lette des Noces,”’ was purchased by Edmond Tur- 
quel, the Under-Secretary of State of the Ministry 
of Fine Arts, for his private collection. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
UNDER PRESSURE, 


Waar Armine had foreseen had now come 
to pass. The res angusta domi, always strait, 
had narrowed beyond the line where dignity of 
repute or pleasure of existence was possible, 
Debt had fallen on him like fetters on his wrists, 
like the chain and bullet round his feet; and 
wherever he turned he found himself beset by 
difficulties. Business, too, went as ill as the rest. 
He lost two substantial patients—one a man who 
had had aneurism, and been a good paymaster ; 
the other a woman who believed in doctors and 
lived on drugs. 

Then a rival had set up at the other end of the 
town; and many of the disappointed and es- 
tranged patronized the new-comer with zeal, and 
threw off Armine with haste. Mr. Budd, the son 
of a country lawyer, was a man whom they could 
understand and who understood them, they said. 
He was not like this half-French young fellow 
with the half-Italian wife—the two together not 
making one honest English whole, as Jane Win- 
tergreen said, sharply, in one of those frequent dis- 
cussions on the St. Claires which filled up the idle 
hours of Oakhurst. He was a comfortable, con- 
formable sort of person—one of their own, And 
it was but right to encourage one of their own, 
and give those foreigners the go-by. So they 
did, working out the law, as set forth by class 
conscience, with such effect that Mr. Budd had 
about half the practice before he had been a 
month in the place. 

Within the four walls of home, things were no 
better than they were without, Ione’s promise 
of help and work had vanished into air. To be 
sure, she would have helped and she would have 
worked had she known how. But she soon came 
to the end of her powers; and of late, a little 
warped as she was by a vague disquiet for which 
she had no name, she had even no wish to do 
well, The house was a standing disgrace to her 
mistresshood. There was neither order nor man- 
agement ia it; ueither enjoyment in its waste nor 
economy in its stint. It was a hopeless muddle 
from end to end—a very thorn-bush of malad- 


* Begun in Hagrxn’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XVI. 
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ministration, wherein she felt her own incapacity, 
and got angry with things because she was de- 
ficient in “ faculty.” Then Edward Formby came 
in with his well-groomed mare, and she was glad 
to escape from the sordid shabbinegs of her own 
poverty to the elegance and pleasantness of his 
sufficiency. Which did not make matters bet- 
ter for her husband or her household, 

Debts were accumulating, and creditors were 
getting troublesome. The tailor had sent in his 
bill for that famous riding- habit which was to 
be such an ecomony in saving the wear of old 
gowns. The butcher and the grocer, the baker 
and the green-grocer and all the smaller trades- 
folk, were beginning to clamor for their money, 
and to compare among themselves the amounts 
written off with those still to pay; and the debts 
more than doubled all that was owing to Armine, 
should all his patients pay what was due. But 
some were too poor ever to pay; and he had not 
even this delusive margin on which to build a 
sand-house of hope. What was to be done? In 
all this large rich world, with its hundreds of 
thousands of wealthy philanthropists, where could 
he turn for help ? who would hold out a hand to 
assist him ? 

In his bachelor days, Armine, as has been said, 
had ever been the flying-fish of the community— 
not frankly fraternizing with the little people, 
nor frankly fraternized with by the great. Now 
the anomaly of his position was even more ap- 
parent as his social circumstances were accentu- 
ated by his marriage, and Ione had added her 
pride to his in the one case, while in the other 
she had caused a still stricter exclusion. So that 
really the two had no friends of any kind, save 
Edward Formby and Monica Barrington. But 
this was by-the-bve. The real centre of life at 
this moment was the debt in which they were be- 
coming entangled, and the poverty which was 
deepening about them. 

Things were looking blacker and still blacker, 
and reports of thoxe gathering debts and the in- 
ability of the creditors to get any money out of 
the young doctor grew daily louder in the com- 
munity. They reached at last the Dower-house, 
after they had been accepted and digested by 
Theodosia at the Manor. But it was she who 
took them to her husband’s mother. No one but 
herself would have dared. 

It was at Mrs. Barrington’s favorite social hour 
—at her five-o’clock tea, where Anthony, Theo- 
dosia, and Edward Formby, one afternoon, all 
found themselves, that the little wife shouldered 
the conversation on to her former favorite and 
present red rag. 

“ By-the-way,” she said, abruptly, turning her 
sharp black eyes full on Edward, “ those St. Claire 
people seem to be in a very bad way. I hear 
awful things of their debt and extravagance, and 
how no one can be paid a farthing. It is really 
very disgraceful ! and she all the time giving her- 
self the airs of a lady, and he so ridiculously like 
a hair-dresser’s assistant !” 

Edward’s ruddy face became a still ruddier 
hue; Monica’s, paler and more under control, 
grew a shade whiter. 

“T see a good deal of them,” said Edward, 
bluntly, “and I see no extravagance.” 

“Ob, I forgot!” said Theo; “you are one of 
Mrs. St. Claire’s adorers; so it is not likely you 
would see anything in her to which to object. 
If she had committed murder, I dare say you 
would find out that she had done quite right, and 
would acquit her on the plea of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. I only hope she will not some day. 
She looks capable of it!” 

“My dear Theodosia!” said Mrs. Barrington, 
in her mild manner of reproof. 


, 


Anthony gave a short langh; Edward pulled | 


at his mustache, and looked as if he had sud- 
denly lost the use of speech. 

“ Another cup of tea, Theo?” asked Monica, 
in her dreamy way, as if she had not heard what 
had been said. 

“Don’t you think so?” returned Theo, for all 
answer, speaking to her sister-in-law. 

“Think what?” replied Monica, busied with 
the cream jug, which she seemed to find difficult 
to place on the tea-tray. 

“That Mrs. St. Claire is like a murderess, and 
her husband like a hair-dresser’s assistant.” 

“No, I do not think either one or the other,” 
said Monica, “ Anthony, more tea?” she added. 

“ We have all had enough tea,” said Theodosia, 
testily. “You are so funny, Monica. Who ever 
does take more than one cup of afternoon tea? 
And, dear, do leave that cream jug alone! You 
make such a noise with the spoons and things, 
it fidgets me to death to hear you.” 

“My dear Theodosia!” said Mrs. Barrington, 
again, gravely. 

“ Don’t bully Monica, Theo,” said Anthony. 

“ But she does make a noise when she pushes 
the cups and things about, and it does fidget me 
to see her,” said Theo. “ And it is only because 
I am talking of the St. Claires. She has taken 
it into her head to protect them, just as Edward 
has. Really people are very odd.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Anthony! how you like to chaff!” 
said Edward Formby, with a forced laugh. 

It was not for him to measure swords with the 
intellectual little Flibbertigibbet. It would be 
like the contest of a cock-chafer anda gnat. All 
he could do was to depreeate good-humoredly, 
and call that chaff which was in point of fact 
something much more solid. 

“Well, I am sure it is odd that you should 
care to be so much with her as you are—a young 
woman without two ideas in her head!” said Theo, 
lifting up her evebrows. “I think Mrs, St. Claire 
one of the most stupid people I have ever seen. 
She never says anything worth hearing ; she never 
opens a book, or seems to have heard of any to 
open. She is frightfully ignorant and common ; 
yet you can ride out with her day after day, day 
after day, and never weary of her—just a doll as 
she is. And you too, Monica, who go in for high 
art and poetry and esthetics, and all that—how 











can you uphold her or pretend to like her as you 
do? It is all a mystery to me, I confess.” 

“What makes you dislike her so much ?” ask- 
ed Monica, quietly ; but no one, save Theo her- 
self, noticed that she did not look at her when 
she spoke, and that her gentle face had a certain 
pained look of embarrassment on it. 

“T do not pay her the compliment of disliking 
her,” said Theo, with a laugh. “I think her for- 
ward and stupid and pretentious and unladylike ; 
and I think her husband is no better than she 
is. And I always have thought so. Only that 
you and mamma spoiled him so much, and took 
him so completely out of his position, I would 
never have asked him to the Manor. But I did 
not like to hang back when you made yourselves 
so conspicuously his friends. It seemed like a 
slight on you. But I am very sorry that I did, 
now, with these disgraceful debts and everything. 
It is altogether most unpleasant, and I wish they 
would leave the place.” 

“T see no unpleasantness bat what you make 
for yourself, my dear,” said Mrs. Barrington. 
“No one that I know of speaks of these things ; 
and, at the worst, they are not our affair.” 

“Theo is right, mother,” said Anthony, in his 
slow, impassive way. “They have been awfully 
spoiled here, and taken out of their proper place ; 
that is not to be denied; and they are in debt to 
every one about, and the whole place is ringing 
with it. And it is disgraceful and unpleasant in 
the extreme. But, after all, as you say, it is not 
our affair, and each one is free to act as seems 
best to himself.” 

This seemed as if it would include his mother’s 
and sister’s freedom to protect the St. Claires if 
they would. It meant nothing of the kind. It 
was an allowance which covered only Edward 
Formby, and what the world had agreed to call 
his goings on with Tone. 

“Shall we talk of something else?” said Mrs. 
Barrington. “I have no great love at any time 
for discussing my neighbors, and if I can not 
hear good of them, I prefer not to hear anything 
at all. I confess I see nothing reprehensible in 
the St. Claires, and I do not care to hear gossip.” 

“That is right, Mrs. Barrington !” said Edward, 
heartily. “It does no good to pick holes in peo- 
ple’s coats. And one can if one likes—anywhere 
and everywhere !” 

“One need not pick them in the St. Claires’,” 
said Theodosia, with her shrill laugh. “They 
are there already. And that young lady must 
take care that she does not make another—and 
the biggest of all!” she added, with a meaning 
look to Edward, 

Aiming at pigeons and shooting of crows is one 
of the most familiar experiences of our life; and 
this was what Theodosia Barrington now did by 
her unfriendliness to the St. Claires. She had 
wished to draw down on them the indignation 
she had honestly convinced herself they deserved, 
and instead of this she raised up for them an ac- 
tivity of friendship which would not have been 
without her. The tares which she had thought 
to sow came up as fruitful corn; and Monica and 
Edward, so far from being checked or chilled, 
were stimulated and warmed. 

Soon after this last shaft the Anthony Barring- 
tons left, and then Edward Formby got up to go. 

“Come down the steps, Edward,” said Monica, 
when he took up his hat. “I want to show you 
some new Brahmas Price has just bought. Price 
says they are superb, but I should like you to see 
them.” 

“All right,” said Edward, with the slightest 
possible touch of embarrassment. 

Monica was always perfectly simple with him, 
but he was ever a little out of gear with her. 
He knew that he was expected to marry her, or 
at least to ask her; and she knew that she would 
not accept him were he to offer. Hence he felt 
that he had not done his duty ; and she was grate- 
ful that he had spared her the pain of not doing 
hers—if, indeed, it were her duty to marry for 
the fitness of things, and not for the desire of 
her heart. 

“Ts it true what Theo says of the St. Claires— 
that they are so deeply in debt ?” she asked, as 
she was going down the steps. 

“T am afraid some of it is true,” he answered. 
“T think Mrs. Anthony exaggerated, you know, 
but I faney there is some fire under the smoke. 
There generally is.” 

“T am so sorry !” 
be done for them ?” 

She looked up into his face when she said this. 
Her own was anxious and troubled—strangely so 
for the occasion, Edward thought to himself : just 
a passing thought, not striking deep and not 
clinging long. 

“ What can ?” he answered. 

“T do not know,” said Monica. “Some one 
might lend them some money. Unfortunately I 
can not, else I would. I would send Mrs. St. 
Claire a present anonymously, and take care that 
she did not find out where it came from.” 

As she said this, Monica’s pretty short upper 
lip trembled, and she looked down shyly. 

“Ah! that would be a good way,” said Ed- 
ward. 

“ But I can not do it,” said Monica, “Only 
yesterday Anthony took my bank-book and in- 
sisted on investing what I had. He was vexed, 
too, that I had not more, and I am such a bad 
woman of business I could not account for cer- 
tain sums. So he drew out all but a mere pit- 
tance, saying I was not fit to be trusted with 
money, and now I am quite poor.” 

“Anthony was right,”.said Edward, 
ought to invest your savings, Monica.” 

“So he says, but I can not see it,” was her re- 
ply. “FE have no one to save for, and it simply 
prevents my doing as I like—helping some one, 
for instance, in whom I feel so much interest as 
in this poor déplacée Mrs. St. Claire.” 

“ Don’t worry yourself,” said Edward. “Save 
your money, Monica. If you have no one to 
leave it to now, you may have some day.” 


said Monica. “Can nothing 
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“T think I never shall,” she answered, gently. 

“No?” he said, not looking at her. ‘ But you 
will marry some day, my dear.” 

“Never!” she said. “I shall never marry, 
Edward, Nothing should ever induce me to 
leave my mother. I do not intend to marry— 
ever—any one.” 

She repeated this emphatically, she looking 
up at him, he looking away into the distance, but 
conscious of her eyes. 

He gave a deep sigh. It might have been 
for disappointment, but it might also have been 
for relief. He brought his eves back from the 
distance, and turned them down on her uplifted 
face. Something that was not a tear, but looked 
like the precursor of tears, shone in his eyes, and 
made them soft and dark. 

“You are the best girl in the world, Monica,” 
he said, tenderly. ‘“ You ought to be canonized. 
They have made worse saints than you, my dear.” 

“ And better,” she laughed, with a pretty shake 
of her head. “If I were a saint I would extend 
my protection to these poor young people,” she 
added, bringing the conversation back again to 
its starting-point. 

“So you shall, through me,” he returned. “TI 
will see to it all. I will go to St. Claire at once, 
and tell him I will pull him through, and he 
shall not suffer. Do not be uneasy. My God, 
no!” 

He said these last words under his breath, and 
with profound agitation. Did he mean them for 
Monica, or Ione ?” 

“Ah, how good you are, Edward!’ said Moni- 
ca. “T always knew that you were to be depend- 
ed on!” 

“T hope so,” he returned, with a deep flush. 

Somehow her praise stung rather than soothed 
him, as his had pained rather than pleased her. 
Was he in very truth to be always depended on ? 
Could Monica say that for the past? He would 
not ask himself—should Armine be able to say 
it for all the future? And Monica, in like man- 
ner, felt that were Edward to know all that had 
been in her heart in time past for Armine, he 
would searcely have called her a saint now, be- 
cause she wished to see him free of debt and 
lifted above distress. 

And with this they came to the last of the steps, 
and turned .round to the poultry-yard, where the 
Brahmas strutted in their allotted compound, the 
innocent pretexts for this important talk. 

After a brief inspection of the handsome fowls, 
for which neither he nor Monica cared two straws, 
Edward took his leave—the two never so much 
like lovers, never so sincerely attached as now 
when they had just consulted together for the 
benefit of the woman who call Armine her hus- 
band—of the man who owned Ione as his wife. 

Sure enough, the next morning Armine St. 
Claire held in his hands Edward Formby’s cheek, 
which was to release him—and Ione—from all 
present embarrassment, and enable them to “ see 
about them a little,” as the note which aceom- 
panied the check expressed it. That note was 
written in Edward Formby’s special style—badly 
spelled and full of grammatical errors; but, as 
once before, it was so full of genuine kindness 
and delicacy that its errors were more precious 
than other folks’ exactness. It was like manna 
in the wilderness, like a cup of water in the des- 
ert; and Armine, though he might have refused 
it had he been alone, preferring to submit to 
sorrow rather than save himself by another man’s 
hand, yet now, with Ione on his neck—Ione to 
suffer as well as himself—he yielded to the 
temptation ; and, under pressure as he was, ac- 
cepted the offer of release with gratitude. 

With gratitude, yes, but also with shame, also 
with reluctance. It wounded his pride, his con- 
science, his self-respect. And yet he could not 
doom Ione to distress from which any sacrifice 
of himself could deliver her. He had bound him- 
self to be her sacrifice, and he must fulfill his 
task to the end. But this was one of the bitter- 
est moments of all—one of the heaviest of the 
burdens to carry. 

On his side Edward had an uneasy feeling that 
he could not get rid of, try as hard and manfully 
as he would. He seemed to himself to have 
bought something which he could never claim 
and never possess; and the immediate conse- 
quence of that small monetary transaction was 
his sudden departure for Newmarket, where races 
were on hand, and where he might lose for a 
short time the haunting image of Ione St. Claire. 

Meanwhile, of all concerned, Monica was the 
only one really satisfied, and Ione was the only 
one in the dark. But the materials were too ex- 
plosive and set too near to danger for peace to 
be of long continuance ; and it was only a ques- 
tion of time when the catastrophe would come. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Op Marmp.—Your exceedingly witty and pungent 
letter shows that you are able to take care of yourself. 
The rules set down for young girls do not apply to a 
woman of thirty-five, who is at the head of a house ; 
but as we suspect from your letter that you are still 
a very attractive woman, it would be more convenable 
should you take a friend with you when you visit 
an artist’s studio, As to the “invariably paying for 
admission tickets,” etc., that may be left to your own 
good sense. It is in better taste to do so, but the rule 
may be broken; if you are with a friend to whom you 
are willing to owe the favor, you can allow him to pay. 
It is the general principle which we wish to estublish. 
As for a chaperon, no single woman of your age in 
Europe would go without one; but if you are both 
“elderly and dignified,” perhaps you might do so. 
Even the Baroness Burdett-Coutts kept, her “com- 
pauion” with her to the age of fifty. 

Auirx.— Always introduce the gentleman to thelady: 
it does not matter that he is younger than she. You 
will find two excellent designs with cut patterns for 
the plaid dresses of school-girls from twelve to sixteen 
years old in Bazar No, 38, Vol. XVI, and one for a girl 
of seven to twelve years in Bazar No. 86, Vol. XVI. 

A Farenp.—White silk or satin with a tulle veil and 
white slippers should be worn at a full-dress noon 
wedding by the bride. The groom should wear a frock- 
coat of black cloth, with a vest to match, and dark-col- 
ored pantaloous. Plain brown or green cloth is more 
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stylish than a for the bride’s travelling dress. She 
can wear a Watteau princesse dress in the breakfast- 
room of a hotel, but it must not look like a bedroom 
wrapper. A short suit of cashmere is in far better 
taste for a bride to breakfast in in public. 

An Op Sunscrimer.—Get shrimp pink to go with 
your dark green bonnet. We can not tell you how to 
remove the mildew. 

Mrs. E. U. C.—Get plain black velvet or ottoman 
silk to combine with your brocaded velvet, and make 
it by hints given in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVL, in the 
New York Fashions. That and a cloth travelling 
dress, with a third dress of cashmere and siik, will 
be the most useful dresses for your journey to the East 
next winter. 

Matooum.—Get blue or garnet ottoman silk for a 
girl of seventeen to wear for “street, church, and 
small parties,” and make it by either of the three pret- 
ty designs on page 565 of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XVI. 

t.owr.—A basque, apron over-skirt, and pleated 
kilt skirt, with rows of stitching for trimming, is best 
for your wool dress. Wear black or tan-colored kid 
gloves. 

Krrtir C.—Use a flannel rag dipped in milk and white 
soup to cleanse your undressed kid gloves. Clean them 
on your hands, and dry them there. 

“Jim” on “Tim.”—The groom and ushers at a day 
wedding may wear white or pearl-colored kid gloves, 
or may omit wearing any gloves, according to theirown 
fancy. 

B. G. W.—You can wear your dablia-colored satin 
merveilleux dress just as it is without changing the 
trimming this winter, as such beaded passementeries 
will still be worn by those who have them, but the vel- 
vet bands are newer, and the velvet basque you sug- 
gest, or else merely a vest of velvet, would be very 
handsome with it. Wear your plush jacket without 
altering it. 

Wresterner.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 39, Vol. XVL., for hints about combination dresses, 
Gentlemen’s diamond studs are confined to evening 
dress. 

Zervtna.—Get your dark green serge and make like 
the tailor suits described in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVI. 
Have a small green velvet bonnet with humming-birds 
for trim ving. Gold hoops are worn for ear-rings in 
the daytime and solitaire pearl screw ear-rings in_the 
evenings by those who can not afford diamonds. You 
will find fall instructions about kettledrums and teas 
in former numbers of the Bazar. 

W eLLes_ey.—A fine fit and plain style are the char- 
acteristics of tailor suits as described in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XVI. 

H. L. T.—The black embroidered crape shaw! will 
make an excellent over-dress over a velvet skirt. 
wedding breakfast is described in Bazar No. 24, Vol. 
XVI 











Erautern.— As you leave immediately after the wed- 

ding ceremony, you might use a brown, green, or dahlia- 
colored cloth travelling suit for both the ceremony and 
ourney. Read details in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XVI. 
From eight to a dozen pieces of each kind are enough 
for a bride’s outfit in under-clothing. A seal-skin 
cloak is the best choice in “soft fur” wraps. 

Frorenos.—Remove the ruches and put rows of Her- 
cules braid on your pelisse. Don’t alter the plush jack- 
et. Muke the black silk a short basque with velvet 
vest, and you need not alter the skirt. Get a dablia- 
colored velveteen suit with plain skirt and a brocaded 
pelisse. Have a cashmere dress for use, and a wrap- 
per of cashmere or of eider-down cloth. Tan-colored 
and gray yloves. will be worn with dresses of your col- 
ors, and need not match in color. The square-crowned 
Henri Trois hat, the English turban, and the smali 
capote for dress will be the popular styles. Put a si- 
lesia waist to your heavy full skirts, and the weight 
will then hang from your shoulders. Your w raps need 
not be altered. A cloth tailor suit and a trained din- 
ner dress will complete your wardrobe. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


ENMESHED 





AGAIN 


In all the sombre records of criminal literature 
there is nothing to my mind more interesting than 
the following words, written in Newgate prison 
by a clergyman condemned for murder, It is 
now nearly a hundred years ago since they were 
penned, but his reflections are as just as when 
they were fresh. 

“ How many of my fellow-creatures, with every- 
thing to make them otherwise, are miserable at 
this moment! "It is their hour of dinner; the 
meat is done too little or too much. The servant 
has broken something ; some friend (as the phrase 
goes) does not make his appearance, and conse- 
quently is not eye-witness of the unnecessary 
dishes which the family pretends to afford, or 
some friend drops in unexpectedly, and surprises 
the family on short commons. 

“Ye home-made wretches ! ye ingenious inven- 
tors of ills! before ye suffer yourselves to be sour- 
edand made miserable for the whole remainder of 
the day by some trifle or another, which does not 
deserve the name of accident, look here on me! 
Peep through my grate! Look at my cell! Then 
go and quarrel with your wives, vour children, 
or your guests, and call Almighty God to witness 
that you of all men are the most miserable !”” 

This is a sermon that has lost none of its force, 
and Sophy Perry (for such, as we know, was her 
true name), could have now preached it out of 
her own bitter experience. All that had gone 
before in her life, and there had been much of 
late of misery and apprehension, was as nothing 
compared with the wretehedness of her present 
condition; and it was rendered more poignant 
by the fact that a few weeks ago she had thought 
herself free from the consequences of her folly. 
To return to the vase of the poor wretch in the 
condemned cell, it was as though he had been 
promised, nay, had received, a free pardon, and 
now it was annulled, and he was once more doom- 
ed to die upon the morrow. The words of her 
dead husband, with which he taunted her at the 
mill within a few hours of his violent end, now 
rang in her ears. 

‘Suppose this or that should occur when I was 
away in Australia, it would be very awkward—I 
mean for you.” 

He had said “awkward,” in his rough way; but 
he might have said ruinous. And yet it would 
not have been so ruinous then, as circumstances 
stood, as it would be now. For the first time 
since her husband’s death she wished that he 
could be recalled to life. 
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In her distress and agony of mind, it seemed 
amazing to her, as it did to the convict in his 
cell, that human beings should worry themselves 
and be troubled about ordinary misfortunes. She 
envied the kitchen-maid she met upon the stairs, 
the very char-woman that came to help in the 
scullery—nay, the very beggar-woman that call- 
ed for broken meat, and, above all, she envied 
Henny Helford: Henny, whose lover had come 
down from town to see her, and whose existence, 
in its atmosphere of truth and love, seemed to be 
that of an angel. ‘Oh, liar and fool that I was,” 
was now her bitter cry; and well might she have 
added, “ nay, that I am.” 

There had been a moment when she felt her 
guardian’s loving band laid upon her shoulder, 
and his fatherly lips upon her forehead, when 
she had almost told him all; but false shame had 
restrained her. Like some embezzling clerk, who 
has an opportunity of making a clean breast of 
it to a kind and considerate employer, she might 
have relieved her mind of its terrible burden, 
and found pardon and safety; but she had pre- 
ferred to go on concealing her delinquencies by 
fresh frauds. She had not only been on her 
knees, but in her heart had felt the most genuine 
penitence for her duplicity, yet she had suffered 
that opportune moment to escape, and deliber- 
ately chosen the same path of secrecy and de- 
ception that had already led her to so sad a pass. 
If the erring would only be persuaded that every 
slip and fall should be treated as a wise mer- 
chant treats a bad debt—if they would confess 
it and forget it, and start free, instead of sending 
their good money after bad—how much happier 
would be this world of ours! 

It was now three days ago since she had re- 
ceived a certain letter, with a northern postmark, 
to the following effect : 





“Dear Miss Gi.pert,—My reason for address- 
ing you you will find in the inclosed rough draught 
of a letter, which Ihave reason to believe never 
reached its destination, I came upon it by acci- 
dent this morning in a blotting-book, bought at 
second hand, belonging to a member of my col- 
lege, lately deceased, and — Jose not a moment 
in putting you in possession of it. In all human 
probability no eye but my own has ever seen it. 
I need not tell vou that I know how to keep the 
secrets of those I respect; and when you have 
destroyed it you may regard it as never having 
existed. I am detained here upon business for 
a few days, but on my return to Cambridge shall 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. 

“Yours most faithfully, Joun Aparr.” 


The inclosure was the rough copy of her hus- 
band’s letter to his father, which she had de- 
stroyed without reading it, but the original of 
which she recognized at once. A mercenary, 
coarse communication enough, announcing his 
union to her without the pretense of any gratifi- 
cation in it, save for the fortune it conferred 
upon him, and which his greedy fingers were evi- 
dently eager to clutch. If she had had any illu- 
sion still left concerning him—the least hope that 
his love for her might have been re-awakened— 
this would have been quite sufficient to dispel 
them; but she had had none. His words hu- 
miliated her, but had no power to give her pain. 
What shocked her, terrified her, and had dragged 
her down from that height of fancied security to 
the lowest depth was that other letter, which ever 
since its receipt she had carried about in her 
bosom, where it lay like an asp—Adair’s letter. 
It was not only that it showed all her precautions 
had been useless, and that the secret she had 
striven to keep with such pains and loss of self- 
respect was no more her own, but the terms of 
his communication were also terrible. Between 
those quiet matter-of-fact lines she read—only 
too clearly—a fixed intention. He had reminded 
her of his ability to keep a secret (with reference, 
doubtless, to his having seen her with Mr. Perry 
when she was supposed to be at the ball), and 
she remembered how unmercifully he had used 
his knowledge, or rather how he had only been 
restrained from using it by her pretense of kind- 
ness for him. Above all, the calculating cool- 
ness with which he had written, “On my return 
to Cambridge I shall hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing you,” appalled her; for she knew he felt 
that she dared not deny herself to him. From 
henceforth she would be at this man’s beck and 
call, as she had been at the other’s. She had 
thought herself a free woman, but she had, in 
fact, only exchanged masters. 

And yet she had not dared to tell the Canon! 
A year ago she would have cut the knot of such 
a trouble at any sacrifice ; but the practice of de- 
ceit, like that of any other vice, soon becomes 
habitual: not only do the moral objections to it 
disappear, but it seems the most natural course 
to follow. An honest nature is like a steam-ship 
which goes straight to its object; but when it 
adopts shifty ways the fires are put out, and it 
becomes a sailing-vessel of the most indiffereut 
kind, the sport of every wind and tide. 

Poor Sophy had, indeed, her comforter, and one 
of a more cheery sort than those whom Job had, 
in her waiting-maid. Jeannette did not remind 
her she had once warned her young mistress * not 
to boast,” nor, under pretense of sympathy, did 
she expatiate upon her misery, as it is the habit 
of her class to do. She took a practical view. 

“Well, Miss Sophy” (she always ignored the 
fact of her mistress’s marriage even when they 
were alone), “things look bad, no doubt; but 
thev might be much worse.” 

“Worse !” murmured the unhappy girl, like an 
echo from some tottering ruin, ‘ How could they 
be worse ?” 

“Well, ma’am, you might have been so situated 
that you must have told the Canon, or got some- 
body to marry you off-hand, to save your charac- 
ter.” 

With a flush and a shiver like one in a fever, 
poor Sophy moaned acquiescence. Untoward fate 
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had certainly shown some mercy to her in that 
one particular; but the stress Jeannette had placed 
upon the word “ off-hand” disquieted her. It 
seemed to suggest that marriage at some time or 
another, though not perhaps immediately, was 
the only way out of the difficulty even now, 

“Don’t talk of marriage,” she exclaimed, with 
bitterness. “I will never, never marry again.” 

“Never is a long day, Miss Sophy,” said Jean- 
nette, cheerfully. “One says the same when peo- 
ple dies. ‘We shall never, never forget them,’ 
yet, somehow, one gets over it.” 

“T hate men,” continued Sophy, fiercely—“a 
cowardly, false, greedy race,” 

“ They’re all that, miss, no doubt ; yet life would 
be dull without ’em.” 

“T don’t mind dullness ; I desire it. Oh,” she 
moaned, as if in physical pain—* oh, for my last 
year of life again !” 

“ Why, bless me, Miss Sophy, one would think 
you were on your death-bed! If you did have it 
back you would be sure to do something foolish ; 
it’s only natural. What's the good of crying over 
spilled milk? Wipeitup, and startafresh. What 
is it that makes you so harsh with this Mr. Adair ? 
He couldn’t help finding Mr. Perry’s letter; and, 
having found it, what was the poor young man 
to do? If he had said he had torn it up, you 
wouldn’t have believed him.” 

“No, not upon his oath I wouldn’t,” was the 
energetic reply. 

“Well, there it is, you see; hit high or low, 
he can’t please you.” (It was an unfortunate 
metaphor, under the circumstances; but, like a 
good many other folk, Miss Jeannette Perkins 
used quotations as they came to hand, without 
much regard to their meaning.) “He has sent 
you the original document, which, if he had wish- 
ed to frighten you with anything, he could have 
kept and held over you. There’s many a one 
as would have done that, you may depend upon 
it.” 

“T dare say,” sighed the unhappy Sophy. Her 
faith in male nature was at its lowest; to her 
mind, all men were tyrants, and all women, who 
were not wise and prudent, their slaves. Still, 
this last view of the matter did give her a little 
comfort. It was really something in Adair’s fa- 
vor that he had given up the compromising MS. 

“ By-the-by, I do hope, Miss Sophy, as you have 
burnt the thing.” 

“Why should I burn it?” she answered, des- 
perately ; “ what is the use of taking precautions ? 
What has resulted from them in my case? What 
has come of all my falsehoods and deceits and 
theft—for I have even stooped to that ?—why, 
nothing except exposure.” 

“ As to theft, Miss Sophy,” returned the wait- 
ing-maid, earnestly, “if you mean the taking Mr. 
Perry’s letter, that was my work, not yours, and 
I am quite ready to bear the responsibility of it. 
I didn’t like the job at the time, but there was 
no actual harm init. A dead man’s letter, about 
a matter that can never take place, can be scarce- 
ly considered property. And as to exposure, you 
must permit me to say that you are rather un- 
grateful to hint at such a thing, for nothing of 
the kind has happened. A certain gentleman 
has by an unfortunate circumstance been ad- 
mitted into your confidence, that’s all.” 

To judge by poor Sophy’s face, that “ all” ap- 
peared to comprehend a good deal; but she only 
shook her head, and answered nothing. In her 
heart of hearts she already felt herself in the 
toils. She knew that Adair had formed an at- 
tachment for her, and so far she did not blame 
him; but he had also made use of means to press 
his suit which a man of generous feeling would 
have disdained to use, Now that he had obtain- 
ed a greater power over her, was it likely that 
he would hesitate to use that? This, however, 
was taking the best view of his character, name- 
ly, that though resolved to have no scruples in 
attaining his object, he had really a fondness for 
her. On the other hand, he was poor, and per- 
haps some report of her being possessed of a 
fortune had been her attraction for him from the 
first. With that wretched letter of her late hus- 
band’s in his mind, it was now impossible he 
could be ignorant of her position, and even if the 
idea of personal aggrandizement had not hitherto 
oceurred to him, it would do so for the future. 
In any case, she would be the easier prize. 

“Love from its eminence 
orn by harsh evidence” 


had assumed this shape to poor Sophy’s mind 
even thus early; nor can we say, alas! that im- 
agination had plaved her false. 

“As to Mr writing that he hopes to 
have the pleasure of seeing you, Miss Sopliy,” 
continued the waiting-maid, ‘‘ what crime is there 
in that? It is surely a natural thing enough for 
any young man to say.” 

*[ will not see him alone,” cried Sophy, ex- 
“Of course, if he comes as a guest, I 
But I 
will give him no interview: I will not see him 
ulone - 

“Certainly not: why should you? That would 
be indeed making too much of the matter: he 
will see that for himself. Of course he will come 
if he has an invitation from your guardian, but, 
you may take my word for it, he will not attempt 
to call,” 





ir’s 





citedly. 


Shall be civil to him, as to any one else. 


>-—______ 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE ABIGAIL. 

Ir is so much the fashion nowadays to paint 
men piebald, each one with so much of vice and 
so much of virtue, and with about equal parts of 
each, that the simple old dividing lines of good 
and bad run some risk of being lost sight of al- 
together. Compared with this plan, I am in- 
clined to think the ancient custom of separating 
the sheep from the goats to be truer to nature. 
When a brute occasionally shows himself hu- 
man, we are too much inclined to talk about re- 








deeming qualities, whereas the redemption is often 
only so much of personal insurance as his own 
prudence dictates to prevent his being hanged 
off-hand like a mad dog. It is my fixed convie- 
tion that society at large is quite ignorant of the 
utter villainy and heartiessness of some 
its own that vast 
number of people outside Newgate quite as bad 
as those who are inside. 


even of 


ornaments, and there are a 


But Jeannette Perkins was really piebal 1; 


1; or 
rather, since she was smooth, oleaginous, and fit 
for domestic use, let us say streaky, like bacon 
She had a kind heart, and even an honest one, 


but she had no disinclination to underhand pro 
if she had been the mother of a ¢ 
up family of daughters, she would have 
munaging woman, a match-maker; as it was, she 
was intriguer, loyal, but not 
pervious to a bribe. The news of her ill success 
with her young mistress as regards recommend- 


ceedings ; 


row? 
been a 
an She 


was Im 


ing Adair to her favorable consideration had been 
conveyed to him from time to time, though not 


SI 


without difficulty. She was much too prudent 
to commit herself on paper, and it was by no 
means easy to get speech W th the young scholar 
unobserved. The authorities in a University 
town, notwithstanding the influence doubtless 
exercised by the teaching of Plato, think it ad 


visable to discourage personal communication 
those py il 
servants of the feminine gender, But Adair and 
Jeannette, from whose minds nothing was fur- 
ther than any idea of flirtation, did, nevertheless, 
have an retired 
thoroughfare—iu the long vacation almost utter- 
ly deserted—leading to the When she had 
anything to communicate to him, she repaired 
thither at a certain appointed hour, at which he 
was always there in waiting They met 
Adaivr’s return from Hare 


between jn statu ari and domestic 


occasional meeting place in a 





river 


for her. 
there on the evening of 
dale College. 

“You have news,” he 
sight of her face. 
ways expressive, was now full of significance ; 


suid, directly he caught 


Jeannette’s countenance, al- 


but to a close observer there was anxiety behind 
it. A physiognomist, who was not also a san- 
guine lover, might have had doubts as to hei 
news being good news. “You have pe rsuaded 
Miss Sophy to come out of her shell?” he added, 
eagerly. 

“Something has persuaded her,” she answer- 
, gravely. Then he knew that Sophy had con- 
fided in her (about which he had been by no 
means certain), and felt himself at liberty to speak 


er 


plainly. For the moment, however, he thought 
it judicious to ignore this. ‘“ What a good girl 
you are!” he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. The 


word “ good” is an elastic one, it is even used in 
the City to express solvency; and it was certai 
ly not the moral qualities of the voung woman 
that Adair had in his mind when he pronounced 
this eulogium. 
“T have done my best,” she returned, demure- 
“When you have got your foot inside the 
Laurels, vour success must depend upon yourself, 


lv. 


remember.” 

“IT shall achieve it,” returned the young man, 
confidently. “It is always the first step that is 
the difficult, though for time, per 
haps, I shall be in need of your helping hand.” 

His tone was not only one of reflection, but one 


most some 


of calculation, or so it seemed to the girl’s sus- 
picious ear. 

“That is as much as to say,” she replied, dryly, 
“that as soon as you have reached the top of the 
tree you will kick down the ladder by which you 
climbed to it.” 

“You are very much mistaken, Jeannette,” he 
putin, hastily. ‘“‘ You will not have seen the last 
of my sovereigns, if you mean that; it is always 
well to have a friend at court besides the Queen 
herself; her Majesty may, perhaps, require a lit- 
tle management,” and he smiled in a manner that 
to Jeannette’s mind was more significant than 
assuring. 

“Now Heaven forgive me,” ran her thoughts, 
“if lam helping my dear mistress out of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire! I confess I don’t like that 
look of his. If he turns out as bad a bargain as 
the other it will be the worse for her, for he has 
brains mischief with. 


hoosers. 


to work 


more 


However, 
It is not a question 





ars can't be 





of more fish in the sea; one must be content with 
this fish, whether it’s a skate or a salmon.” 
“ As Mr. 
. “if I were in your 
place I should not be so certain 


to success being ca 


vy even now, 








returned, aloud, 
You know bet 
ter than me which way vou have hitherto gone 
to work; but [ would recommend you to be care 
ful.” 
“T really don’t derstand you, my good girl.” 
“ And perhaps vou 


hel 1 


lon’t quite understand my 
mistress is one to be led, and not drove.” 

“Drove? How could I ? One would 
think I had the whip-hand of her, as you have.” 


Jeannette shrank back from him with a frown 


irive her 


His tone was grim, almost menacing. She did 
not like that expression of his, * the whip-hand” 
it once more suggested to her that this man might 
turn out a tyrant like the other. Adair imagined 
that she was annoyed upon her own account 


“JT don’t mean that you abuse your influence 
over your young mistress, Jeannette, but only that 
you have great influence.” 

“Tt was not gained by bullying her, Mr. Adair, 
and by getting at her secrets (though I know 


them), and holding them over her like a whip 
over a dog.” 
‘“*T hope not, indeed,” answered ‘he other, but 


with a flush on his pale face; “ that could scarce 
ly be the way for a maid to secure the affections 
of her mistress.” 

“ And it is still less the way, let me tell you, 
Mr. Adair, for a lover to secure the affections of 
a young lady. Sooner than put up with that, if 
she takes my advice, she will make any sacrifice, 
I should like to see the man, lover or husband, 
who would bully me! Id throw the tea-pot over 
him when the water was on the bile.” 
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Adair dropped his eyelids and stroked his bud- 
ding mustache. “You are altogether on the 
wrong tack, Jeannette,” he answered, quietly. 
“T never attempted to coerce your young mistress 
in any way; you yourself must acknowledge how 
studiously I have forborne to inflict my presence 
on her since—ahem !—since her recent bereave- 
ment.” 

“Yes, yes: you know all about that, of course, 
sir; you've great cards to play; but, for all that, 
you may lose the game, and if you do you'll de- 





to lose it. Moreover, let me say this, while | 
there’s yet time. Even if you do win, you will | 
know what an advantage you had to start with. | 
You ean never say that you sat down to play on | 
equal terms, I think she likes you a little, quite | 
is much as, under the circumstances, vou ought 
to expect, or, for all I know, deserve. Improve | 
your position with her if you can, She’s a dear, | 
sweet girl; and, no matter what has come and | 
gone, worth any man’s love sut, even if you | 


win her, don’t look for too much; whatever steps 


you take will now be taken with vour eyes open— 
very wick You will have no right at any future 
time to turn round on her and say,‘ You never | 
loved me: you married me out of necessity !’ ”’ | 
“T hope I shall never think that,” said Adair, 
rently: “or, if I did think so, that I should be 
oo much of a gentleman to say so. I shall al- 
wavs remember, even if I am so fortunate as to 


recommend myself to Miss Sophy, that I have had 
a predecessol in her affections; for, before she 
found out what a dull clown he was, I can easily 
imagine that she may have liked him; so that 
there will be as little chance of illusion on my 
part as of pretense of affection on hers.” 

‘I am glad to hear you say so,” was the girl's 
quiet reply; “and I hope, for both your sakes, 
you will keep your word.” 


Then there was silence fora while. Jeannette, 
whose passion—raised as much by her misgivings 
respecting the part she herself was taking in the 
matter as by her distrust of Adair—had by no | 
means subsided, was wondering whether it might 
he judicious or not to give him a bit more of | 





“THEY MET THERE ON THE EVENING OF ADAIR’S RETURN FROM HAREDALE COLLEGE.” 


her mind, Adair, upon whom her warnings had 
had no more effect (except that they angered 
him) than a lesson upon economy read to a spend- 


thrift, was considering his next step—a visit to 


the Laurels. He had hitherto studiously avoided 
calling there, for a Machiavelian reason of his 
own: he had thought that his abstinence in that 
respect would impress Sophy with the idea that 
he wished to spare her feelings, and at the same 
time remind her that he was cognizant of her in- 
timate relations with Perry. By this means, he 
flattered himself, he had at once exhibited his 
sagacity and generosity. One drawback to this 
ingenious behavior, however, was that he had 
suffered so long a time to elapse that it was diffi- 
cult to re-open communications, He had a vague 


| notion that it was usual to call at a house where 
one has been entertained, but that it ought to be 


done the next day, and not, as would now be the 


case,a fortnight afterward. Such was his em- 





barrassment, and also his high opinion of Jean- 
nette’s inte ence, that he resolved to lay his 
difficulties before her. 

“ And what reason would you suggest, my good 
girl, for my calling at the Laurels ?” 

“T should have thought you were the last young 
gentleman in the world to be in want of a reason 
for anything,” returned Jeannette, naively ; “ but, 
as it happens, you must not call at all. My mis- 
tress won't see you, and that’s flat.” 

“Not see me? Why, you told me yourself 
that she had resolved to come out of her shell.” 

“Yes; but you are toremain in yours, Come 





when you're asked, but don’t force yourself upon 
| her; and she will have no private interview ; on 


that she’s fixed. So you are not to call.” 
“ But if I’m not to call, and not to be invited—” 
“But you will be invited. Master has some 
friends to dinner to-morrow, and you will be one 


| of them.” 


Adair’s eyes grew bright at once. 

“ But will it not be very awkward to meet Mrs. 
—I mean Miss Sophy—for the first time, after 
what has happened between us—that is, the let- 
ter I sent to her—in company ?” 
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“Tt may be very awkward for 
some, but not for her; or, at least, 
the other way would be a deal awk- 
warder. No: that’s how it’s to be; 
it’s the best I can do for you, Mr. 
Adair.” 

“ And very well you have done 
it, Jeannette.” Here he pressed a 
couple of coins into her hand, 
which chinked very pleasantly. It 
was the first time she had heard it, 
for, like the cymbals, it takes two of 
them to make music, “IT am a poor 
man now, but on the day I marry 
your mistress I will give you fifty 
pounds.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said 
Jeannette, demurely, as she dropped 
a courtesy and took her leave. 

As she did so, she wiped her 
mouth mechanically with the back 
of her hand, 

“Lawks! what a thing habit is!” 
was her mental reflection. ‘“ Now 
I suppose nineteen young gentlemen 
out of twenty in his position would 
have done it, and yet it never so 
much as crossed his mind a mo- 
ment. Not that I want his kisses— 
bah! but it’s not to his credit. He's 
a cold-blooded one, he is, that’s 
certain, He ‘parts’ freely—that I 
will say— which the other one, 
though he was ready enough to 
kiss, only I wouldn’t let him—no, 
not for nothing, young gentleman 
—would never part. Kissing and 
parting should always go together. 
If I could only think better of the 
man I should be happier in my mind. 
Fifty pounds is a big lump for a 
poor girl like me, but not for five 
hundred pounds would I do Miss 
Sophy so ill a turn as to help her to 
a scoundrelly husband. Mr. Adair 
would win her, no doubt, without 
my help, for he’s masterful enough 
for anything, and, moreover, there’s 
no other way out of it for her. She 
knows that well enough, though she 
pretends not to know it; but still I 
could stop it, and if I felt sure he 
was a bad lot, I would stop it; I'd 
go straight to the Canon. But I’m 
not sure about him. I have only 
my doubts.” Here she took out 
her purse and dropped the two sov- 
ereigns which she had slipped in 
her glove into it. Again the golden 
music caught her ear. “ After all,” 
she mused, “ there’s nothing actual- 
ly against Mr. Adair; and if they 
ain’t downright bad ones, I suppose 
one husband is about the same as 
another. If he does turn out a bad 
one and ill-uses Miss Sophy, then— 
as I had half a mind to tell him just 
now—let him look out for squalls. 
I don’t mean her squalls, poor dear : 
he'll have to settle with Jenny Per- 
kins. Iam glad I didn’t utter that 
threat, because now, in case of the 
worst, he will think I’m on his side, 
and not on hers. He has a great 
belief in money, and thinks it will 
buy everybody, body and soul; but 
it will not buy Jenny Perkins—no, 
not millions of it!—to turn against 
her mistress, I say again, Mr. John 
Adair, if you mean mischief, you had 
need look out for squalls.” 

{ro BR OONTINTY?D.) 
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side across the crown, tied in a flat knot on the left | motto attached; in an impressa the word or 
side, and pinned down with jet pins at the corners, | motto but partially revealed the author’s mean- 
where it forms the strings. Three ostrich tips with | ing; the figures *broidered in with skillful touch 
a pompon at the centre are placed on the left side. completed the thought or sentiment. In any 
language this “ play of expression” may be ren- 
dered, but “ very essential is it that gravity and 
“IMPRESSAS QUAINT.” majesty should rule.” Thirty or more such fan- 
ciful devices were diligently inwrought by Mary 
Stuart and her ladies-in-waiting upon a “ notable 
10 spake John Milton concerning an oddly devised | state bed-cover.” There were rebuses, too, and 
KO style of embroidery much in vogue some cen- | punning devices, and among them all “ much 
turies ago, and into which dainty conceits many ten- | shew of diligence and fine conceit.” 
der thoughts were deftly woven. An impressa was One impressa wrought by “ the hapless island 
simply a device with a motto, from the verb impress. | Queen” has for device three crowns—two di 
Many noble ladies, and princesses as well, showed | rectly opposite each other, the third above, in the 
rare skill in the “ composition of such pictorial met- | sky. The motto, “Aliamque moratur,” implying 
aphors.”’ An emblem had its explanation in the | that “the rightful queen of Scotiand and England 



















































“She could skill of much fayre ’broidery.” 





Coat ror Girt rrom 4 To 7 YEARS OLD. 

Cur Parrern, No. 3520: Price, 15 Cenrs 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 19-25, 


Suit ror Boy From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD 


For description see Supplement. 


awaits a crown celestial in the heavens.” 


Black Velvet Bonnet. 

Ture crown and the crescent-shaped re- 
vers at the back are covered smoothly with 
black velvet and piped with black satin at 
the edges, while the poke brim, which is 
three inches wide at its widest part, is faced 
inside with black velvet, and covered out- 
side with satin veiled with Spanish lace; 
side-pleated wide lace is so set on the brim 
that the pleated edge forms a narrow pro 
jecting heading, and a second row of nar- 
rower pleated lace is placed over the first. 
The lace is studded with jet ornaments at 
intervals of an inch Satin-faced velvet rib- 
ben two inches wide is carried from side to 


Another impressa by the same hand develops 
an apple-tree growing in a thorn, the motto, 
“ Pey vincula creseit,” expressing that her cause 
was increased by her captivity 

As an antithesis, the improving uses of ad- 
are brought out: a camomile plant 
rings up in a garcen ; the motto—“ Fira 
ucatus dat amplos”—implies, “ trampled 
upon, she emitteth greater ‘ 

Occasionally “much hera 
introduced, but through all this show of dili- 
gence by the Queen and her maids of honor 












ic blazonry” is 


there flows a strain of melancholy moralizing 
quite pathetic in its appropriateness, 


Fig. 1.—V1GoGNE AND VELVET Fig. 2.—Cuevior Svir, 
Dress. For description see 
For description see Supplement. Supplement, 


iho 
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Croru Jacker with Astrakuan Trimming.—Cvr Parrery, Orroman Brocapr anp Vetvet Vistte.—Back.—[ For Front, 
»”) 





No. 3521: Price, 25 Cents, see Page 644.]|—Cur Partern, No. 3 : Price, 25 Cenrs. 
For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 28-34, Brack Vetver Bonner, For description ¢2e Supplement. 
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HORSFORDS ACID | PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE. FUNCTION. 

De. C. A. Femxacn, Boston, Mass., says: “I have 

d itin cases of impaired nerve function, with bene- 

il results, especially in cases where the system is 
affected by the toxic action of tobacco.”—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perarir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. } 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coeoatxr dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
lhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength,—[A db. } 


eee aR 
Lavies who have never used the Lablache Face 


Powder should try it, as they cannot imagine how fine 
a preparation it is mntil they have used it.—[ Adv.) 





C, C. Suayne, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
sirength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders, Seld only in cana, 


ovat BaKkine Powpen Co., 106 W all Street Street, N. Y. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
“aly, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 


8- cent stamp, by 
BENTLEY, 





CHAS, EK, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


War.anted uvapproachable by 
anything in the world for Em- 








x 
tic, and, with Easel attachment, 
for painting in a sitting posture. 
Frame, $3. Easel attachment, 
$1.25. Liberal trade discount. 
Send stamp for flluat. circular, 
M. A. MAXWELL & CO., Paten 
teen and M’f’rs, 26 Kendall 8t., 
Boston. 

N.B, This ts the Frame sold 
s0lergcly by ©. E Bentley and Wm. H. Horstman & Sons of N. Y. 


Mancutactuvers are bow prepered to meet the largest demand. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For cireniar, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
‘ MACIC LANTERNS, 
% BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN & CO pnitabeteria 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
S2 Weet 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Need ework, . Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


i INDELIBLE INK. 





No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed, Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by ali Statione rs Druggists. 





“Dr. Beneon' ‘8 Pills for the cure of neuralgia are a 
puccess,”-—Dr. G. P. Holman, Christianburg, Va. 


“TRAY, Hab-Erame & Basel | 


b.vldery ofany kind or size with- | 
out injury to moat delicate fab- 





GOLD MEDAL, aaa) 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
BARBOUR’S 


Macrame Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 
White and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
mw Crochet and Lace Work. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


N 1 . » £3 aac 
The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston: 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


S: ND $1 for SPINAL Spee ific, Instant relief, Sure 
remedy for all pains. B, Fosrrr, Binghamton, ' N. ¥. 

















| Of every description. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 
aw ) 2sks., 14c.; 3 knots 
CR EW E AS, Kensington Floss, 
l5c. ; 3 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 sk. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c.; 1 sk. Arasine, 12c.; 1 sk. 
Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 sks. French Cotton, 
15c.: 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10¢. ; 3 Ken- 
‘ sington and 2 Chenille Necdle 63 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 2%c.: 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub ‘off, 
50c.; 2Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
2c. ; 1 for Outline, 15c. ; 1 for Flannel, 
10c.; 1 for Braiding, 10c.; 1 box Powder, 
. 2c. Special offer all above, 
$1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
sale. _ Oarfits, $1 to $15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mags. 


SHOPPING 


Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dressmaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, New York. 


PROPACH’S FRENCH INDIt ATOR, 


New Invention, which represents a perfect syxtem of 
Dress-cntting from square measure, made practical by 
the Indicator. Adjostable to all measures, The in- 
ventor has had large experience in Dress-making in 
the principal cities in Europe, and, as the result of 
such experience, has produced the most rapid, accurate, 
and popular system in the world. Ladies wanted to 
teach the Indicator; also State Agents. Address 





A. J. GRIPPEN, General Agent, 
7581 Broadway, N. Y. 


SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
. | Mire. © CARLETON, P. 0. Box 174, New York City. 


Opposite Stewart's. 











Yard is 
Stamped with 
Registered 









SEE 


You Get This 


BRAND. 


Take 





TRADE-MARK. 
COMPETENT AUTHORITIES SPEAK. 


Of all annoyances as connected 
with la toilette none is greater 
than the purchase of some material, 
apparently the very thing required, 
and the subsequent finding that ap- 
pearances are deceitful, and money, 
time, and trouble have all heen wast- 
ed in the acquirement of an article 
whose beauty was transient and 
durability nil. Since our first rec- 
ommendation of ‘* Arcadia Velvet- 
een "every purchaser has reiterated 
the praise we bestowed. Many 
makers would have contented them- 
selves with having thus gained pub- 
lie favor, but the great ¢ompetition 
in Velveteevs, and the praiseworthy 
determination not to be surpassed, 
have led the manufacturers of the 
“Arcadia Velveteen” to be con- 
| stantly seeking improvements which 
have resulted in the production of 
the “Genuine Woven Fast Pile 
with Genoa Face.” —Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book, Sept. 1883. 

Another season brings to us many 
of our old friends with even yet 
greater claims to our favor, and 
among them all none have improved 
the short interval between the last 
season and this to greater purpose 
than the “‘ Arcadia Velveteen.” For 
depth of beauty and richness of 
color and durability, the ** Arcadia 
Velveteen ” is surpassed by nothing 
of its kind. It is shown this season 
in all tre latest and most beautiful 
shades and tints that are ruling in 
the most fashionable Parisian nov- 
| cities, and we would equally com- 
| mend the exquisite designs in the 
| * Arcadia Broché Velvets,” done in 
black and all desirable colors, which 
can be combined with great effect 
either with silk or woollen dress 












azine, Sept. 1883. 





VELVETEEN 


cE other 


material.—Peterson’s Fashion Mag- REGIST 


No Other. 


The Pile is fine, deep, rich. 

The finish is soft and silky. 

The colors are perfectly uni- 
form. 

The tints are bright and 
beautiful, harmonizing with the 
latest and most fashionable 
shades in Dress Goods. 

They are durable and hand- 
some, 

They are warranted. 

They are not harsh and heavy, 
like ordinary Velveteen. 

They are not streaked, 

They do not fade. 

They do not spot. 

They cannot be distinguished 
from Lyons Silk Velvets, 

They are not equalled by any 
other make. 

The “ Fast-Pile Arcadia Vel- 
veteen” is of genuine woven 
fast pile, with Genoa face, and 
is the only velveteen in the 
market that can rightfully claim 
these qualities. 
the test of one season, and have 


They have stood 





REMEMBER! For the protection of continued to grow in favor from 
he r we pew every yard the time of their first introduc- 
with the below stamp, See you getit. tion up to now. For ladies’ 


ARCADIA 


costumes they are unrivalled, 
being much thinner and finer in 
texture, and consequently less 
heavy than ordinary velveteen 
or velvets, and will outwear any 
material of equal finish 
and dress. 


Sold at retail by all first-class dry-goods stores, and to the wholesale trade only by 
SHAHN & CHRISTIRB, Agents in U. S.,165 Church St., New York. 





Ladies’ Laced- Back 

=" Whole “ 
Misses’ “ 

PA TEN TED. bo - “ 

Send for Circulars, 








a 
Children’s and Infani»’, 
Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
ae o tion they have given. 

HE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, and 
with tall bust; the construction of inside of bust, nnder fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust-support is provided within a 
waist, In the Open-Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow in 
littie ones has been given in the shaping prrts, and, from the large variety 0} 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted trom stock, 

Sent by mail, oan tg prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Ces, 
and Boned, $2.25. 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snu 
Soft, 1.75. | measure around waist over dress, an 
Boned, 1.75. | give it to us in inches. 
Soft, 1.50. | For Children and Infants, take chest 
1.0. | measure aiso, and state age of child. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- J 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money % 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward, All 
front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
12c, each, ) 

The so-much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


changed. 

N | \ Th) (He ’ 1 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 5(c. and $1 per box. Amaula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geizu’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only de’ spot. Indelible Saffo- 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
hottle. Marshall's Adonine, for Dyeing 
instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beauti iful light brown, brown, 


dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices, 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor, 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privile ge of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West L4th St., near 6th pith New York. 











\ E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


31 and 33 West 23d St., N.Y. 





Een BROADWAY, N 


These Corsets are boned with Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or whalebone. 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any Corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00 ; ‘Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants, 

Bewaré of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS8., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly and carefully executed 
by a lady whose experience, taste, knowledge of colors, 
shades, effects, and combinations guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Cireulars, with references from present patrons, 

sent by addressing 

Mrs. 8S. M. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box 2838, N. Y. City. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, _ 8 Sixt Avis Ry New You, 








a 





‘* large Chromos in 9 colors, 
eek Tere C ‘inet ior ee conta, 
ree Cards, in Dasa ton spe, 
‘ ie, 1 paca 6100 or So Gold Neve age Cards, 0c. Out 
Beautiful Sample Album for 1883 with Iust’d Premium List, 
feiveed Pricey Aino. Be M. FOOTE, Northford, Ot 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme, Juliian’s Specific is the only entailing 
remedy for. removing radics uly and permanently ai 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 


Chin, Arms, &€., without injuring the Skin. Ladi s 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No, 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


SILKS for PATC HWORK, 
In $1.00, $ 00, and $5.00 Packages; fiom eal 








AMERICAN } JRCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N. Y, 
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RIDLEY 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
Dress Goods. 


ALL-WOOL CASHMERES, ALL NEW, 
| 30, yard 


FALL SHADES, 36-inch WIDE, 
REGULAR 5c. QUALITY, 

ALL-WOOL COLORED CASHM Be ong 46-inch 
wide, at 50c. 

46-inch ALL-WOOL SHODAH CLOTHS, all colors, 
63c. 

46-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERES, 50c. 

40-inch FINE ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERES 
at 59c.; worth T5c. 


TRICOTS. 


6-4 FRENCH TRICOT CLOTHS, Extra Quality, 
Leading Colors, at $1.88. 

44-inch ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S-HAIR Stripes, Mix- 
tures, Pin Checks, in Dark Colors, 48c. ; well worth T5c. 


BLANKETS. 


NEW BORDERS of latest designs at $1.25, $1.35, 
$1.95, $2, $2.69, $3, $4, to $5 per pair. 





LADIES’ MODEL JERSEYS at $1.89. 

LADIES’ BEATRICE JERSEYS at $2.25. 
LADIES’ VICTORIA JERSEYS at $2.75. 
JERSEYS, FAN BACK AND 





LADIES’ LOUVRE 
SATIN BOWS, $3.25. 

WE PROMISE THAT EQUALLY AS GOOD IN- 
DUCEMENTS AS TIE ABOVE-QUOTED ONE 
WILL BE FOUND THROUGHOUT OUR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. SAMPLES 
FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS. 


$99, 311, 313, to 321 GRAND 8T.; 


56, 58, 60, 62, to 70 ALLEN ST.; 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 


BEST & 





Nos, 60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted to 
the Outfitting of Children. 





























SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


SAMPLES SENT. 





We now offer unusually good value in 


BLACK SILKS, 21-inch, at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50. 

COLORED SILKS, new shades, extra value, at 
+1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $2 00, $2 50. 

BLACK RADZIMIER, $1 50 to $3 50. 

COLORED BRA DZIMER, $1.50 to $2 50. 

BROCADED VELVETS, handsome line in 
Ottoman and Satin grounds, at lower prices than 
can be found elsewhere. 

VELVETS AND PLUSHES, all leading col- 
ors, $1 50 to $6 50 per yard. 

FRENCH and GERMAN DRESS GOODS, 
in Ottomans, Traver’s. Foule’s, Camel’s-Hair Plaids, 
Novelties, at very attractive prices. 

LADIES? CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS, 
special lines just imported, from $1 C0 to $7 50 per ya. 

52-inch SEAL*SKIN PLUSHES from $6 50 
to $20 00. ~ 

BLACK DRESS GOODS — Extra value 
Black Cashmeres at T5c.. $1 00, and $1 25. 

BLACK HENRIETTAS and DRAP 
D°ALMAS, $1 00 to $2 50. 

Special offering of NONPAREIL and 
DIAN Velveteens, in Blacks and colors. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


F’ree on apruication. 


Send us your name on a Penny Postal Card. 


Le Boutilier or 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


EVERALL BROS., 
LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 





in 


ARCA- 


Cloth Suits, 


BOYS’, GIRLS’, and BABIES’ CLOTHING, | 


Including everything re quire d for Complete Outfits, 
from HA'TS to SHOES 


years 


> for all ages up to sixteen 


Persons residing in any portion of the United States 
may avail themselves of the superior advantages af- 
forded by our establishment by sending for our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, which we mail free. 

a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66) free. Addre ss H, H ALLETT r& Cc a: »Portls and, Maine. 











Harper’s Bazar. 





The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 











Riding Habits, 
J ackets. 


Delivered in any part of the United 
States at Boston Prices, CATALOGUES 
and ja also Aye © ag e 

Goods, w 


DRY GOODS =: 
BY MAIL 








wf re largess i ona Btoc 
tthe onal Write to 


Jordat, Marsh & Co, Une 


VELVETS, 


Both Plain and Brocaded, will form the principal 
part of every Ladies’ Costume this fall. 
has so decreed it. 


Fushion 
The demand for choice colors 
and designs far exceeds suppli. 

OF course the price Sor Velvets in Burope has 


advance d ¢ normously, 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


By placing, last January, extensive orders through 
their Paris House for Velvets, Brocades, and 
Plushes, enabled to undersell every Retail 
House on these goods, 

Their stock of fine English Cloth Suitings and 
French Dress Goods 28 complete. 
SPECIAL for this week: 

20-inch SILK VELV ETS, all shades, $1.50; 
regular price &2.25. 

22inch BROCADE VELVETS, all shades, 
$2.25; regular price, $3.50. 





are 





Fashion Catalogue sent free on 
application. 


6th Ave. & 20th | St., New ‘York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
of the latest Paris Novelties in 

Velvet, and Plush 
Frangais,” * Armure Royal,” 


Opening 
Silk, Satin, 
* Faille 


mans, 


Brocades. 
Otto- 
and Satins in street and evening 


colors. Black and Colored Dress and Cloak- 
Velvets, together with a magnificent 
line of Plain and Fancy Wool Dress Goods, 
Suiting and Habit Cloths, Xe. 


ing 


Broadway and (9th St. 


JARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Cireular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrvs, 5 Passage Saulnier. 
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A WEEK. 
Outfit free. 


F1i2ad 
Address Trur & Co. 





at home easily made. Costly 
, Augusta, M 

















THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE, 


THE 





fe 





HIP DARTESCALE ¢ 


Bie Garment Drafting Machine, 


6 W. 14th Street, N. 








McDOWELL 






Y. 








SCALE 


OaRT 























hel 
BEWARE 


guessing 
the lime usually required. 


pays for itself every week. 


‘waist “\ 
1 | LJ 


and refitting, and executes graceful and stylish work with absolute accur 
Tt is a Revelation to Dress-makers, renders their lives comparatively easy, 
is indispensable to those anxious to keep pace with the times and attain an eminence in their profession 

is no chart, but as complete a Machine as the sewing-machine, and equally ingenious, vet simpler. 


OF IMITATIONS, 


This wonderful Machine drafts garments of every description directly on the lini 
fits all forms and follows alll fashions, is guided in every part by 


Actual Measure, obviates entire! 
yin one fifth 
ind 
This 

It 





As sooner or later every dress-maker must adopt this beautiful machine, it 


is unreasonable in view of our liberal offer to patrons to waste time on other systems. 


Extra inducements offered to the first party in each town securing a machine. 
once, or send for our Elustrated Cireular and Liberal Offer. 


Please call at 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 
6 West 14th Street, New York City. 


For sale at 18 Essex St. 





"9 
Nonpareil” 


The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


> Boston; 1233 Chestnut St., 


and 499 W jabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Philadelphia ; 











Le Boutillier Bros,, 


Broadway and 14th St. 


BARGAINS IN BLACK SILK. 


WE OFFER 
75 pieces LYONS SOFT-SATIN-FINISH BLACK 
SILK, at $1.50 per yard. 
These are a great bargain, and for wear and elegant 


appearance cannot be equalled at less than $2.25. 
We will display t 
14th Street entrance. 


hese silks on our Centre Table neat 
Also, 


50 pieces COLORED MOIRE SILKS, in evening ar 
rich quality, at 87e. 





street shades, 


per 
value $1.50. 


yard ; 
THOSE DESIRING OUR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(delivered free) should send their names at once. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


EXTENSIVELY 
TAINING FULL 
OF OUR 


ILLUSTRATED, AND CON. 
DESCRIPTIONS and PRICES 
IMMENSE 


STOCK OF 


DRY GOODS, SUITS 

















CLOAKS, FURS, 
FANCY GOODS, &e.. 


FOR THE 


‘Fall and Winter, 1883-4 


WILL BE ISSUED ON SEPT. 29th, 


And will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


22, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


SILKS ron aCe 


art R WORK 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles, Send six 2c. 
stamps forsamples. Yale Silk We orks, } New Haven, Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
MAGAZINE, 








HARPER'S 


eee oot ” 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.............0+00+- so 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... seneed 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers)... ore ie .10 00 
Postage Free to ail anbscribers in the United Statea 


or Canada, 


Remittances should be made 
Order or Draft 


by Post-Office Money 


, to avoid risk of kk Address 


88. 





N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square 
PILLA-SOLVENE 
permanently dissolves 


| LADIES! : Superfluous Hair! 


root and branch, in 5 mi nute . witho mut pain, dis. 
coloration, or Sealec rticulars, 6 cts. 


injury. 
WILCOX SPECIFIC MEDICINE ob. Philadelphia, Pa. 


pee rite 


| SEELEY’S euseer 


RUSBER 
Applies any ointm 


by curing when othe - ™ = e¢ 

in the vest pocket, r: 

} nience, affording émr 
“e ompanied with a } 
which are printed the ingredi 
Seeley’s Truss Establishments, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, 








1347 Chestnut Stre et. 


or 74 Fleet Street, London, England. 


BY RETURN MAIL- Full description 
Moody’s New Tailor ‘Syuteun of 
Dress Cutting #00vY & CO. Cincinncti, O- 


TAKE NOTICE. 








For 50c. (in stamps) 200 E Scrap Pictures, 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
$§ | $9 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 

0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Heal those eruptions of your skin 
| surely, by using Dr. Benson's Skin ¢ 


promptly 
ure, 


and 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 





Velveteen. 





Journal des Demoiselies (Paris) 
** Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach t 
Lyons velvet; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 











WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI. NO. 41. 
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JULIA JANE, “YOU SHOULDN'T SAY ‘WHAR,’ MOTHER, BUT ‘ WHERE.’” 


LISTEN AT DAT! 
I TORKED BEFO’ YoU 


HER Ma, “ WELL, 
YOU HOW TO TORK! 


’ .) 
FACETI®. 

Taoven he made a modest display of it, Peter Coop- 
er had a lively sewse of humor. He joked when he 
was least expected to, and not everybody who at such 
atime looked into his face and saw it in perfect repose, 
when it seemed as though it should have been wreath- 
ed in smiles, could altogether make out whether he 
was in fun or in earnest. Here is a story by way of il- 
lustration. Some years ago what was at first thought 
to have been a terrible crime led to the sudden and 
violent death of a member of a firm in business close 
to Peter Cooper's ancient store in Burling Slip. A re- 
porter, early on the scenc, had been questioning all 
concerned, and was on his way back to his newspaper 
office, when he saw Mr. Cooper alighting from his car- 
riage in front of his place of business. ‘‘ Ha! ha!” 
thought the reporter, “whatever Peter Cooper will 
say will be interesting.” 

“*Mr. Cooper,” he said, “are vou acquainted with 
the house of Brown, Jones, & Robinson, about whom 
there is such horrible news?” 

“Oh very well, indeed,” said the good old man; “I 
know all about them,” 

Here was rare good luck for the reporter. 
er knew everything, it seemed. 

“ Well,” the reporter went on, “ what can you tell 
me about them?” 

“Well,” Mr. Cooper replic 
qnoted, but I don’t mind sa 
uice people—very nice people.” 

** What sort of a man js Brown 2” 

“Oh, Brown's a nice man.” 

* Aud Jones?” (the partner believed to have been 
murdered). 


Mr. Coop- 





‘I don’t want to be 
ng that they are very 





“Yes, and Jones too,” Mr. Cooper answered; “ now | 


Jones was a niece man. 
**And Robinson ?” the reporter persisted (Robinson 
was looked upon with strong suspicion just then). 
“Oh yes, Robinson,” said the aged philanthropist. 
**T dou’t want te be quoted, but I know Robinson well, 


DE ’SHOWRANCE OB DESE GALS! 





1 WONDER WHO TEACHED 


WAS BORN, GAL! . 


| and if I was asked for my candid opinion of him, I 


should say that I always found Robinson a nro man.” 

The reporter thanked Mr. Cooper, and went his way 
without being able to see just how the interview with 
Mr. Cooper would help along the sensational story of 
the day. Be es 

“Td like to give you a piece of my mind, Mrs. 
Smiggs.” 

“1 wouldn’t talk of impossibilities, Mr. Smiggs. The 
article you speak of is too small to be divided.” 

Two little girls were saying their prayers prior to 
being tacked in for the night. When both had finish- 
ed, the younger of the two climbed on her mother’s 
knee and said, in a confidential but triumphant whis- 
ver, “* Mother, Clara only asked for her ‘daily bread.’ 
{ asked for * bread and milk.’” 

anne 

Why is a knuckle like a prompt lecturer ?—Because 
it’s on hand, 

How may a vein be likened to a dry book ?—In ils 
being opened only in cases of extreme necessity. 


tmeengeiif meee 
What fruit is a stream ?—The currant. 
cause it has to be stemmed. 


Why ?—Be- 


Rass. EE 

A little four-year-old was taken on a visit to grand- 
mamma in the country. There, for the first time, he 
had a near view of a cow. He would stand and look 
on while the man milked, and ask all manner of ques- 
tions. In this way he learned that the long crooked 
branches on the cow’s head were called horns, Now the 
little fellow knew of only one kind of horn, and a few 
days after obtaining this information, hearing a strange 
| kind of bellowing noise in the yard, he ran out to as- 

certain its cause. In a few minutes he returned, with 
| wonder and delight depicted on his countenance, ex- 

claiming, ‘*‘ Mamma! mamma! Oh, do come out here! 


The cow’s blowing her horns! 
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ART INSTRUCTION, 






MR. JEFFE 
chases for hie * picture-gallery”). “ Now, MY 
MUST SAY YOU KNOW HIM BY HIS WORK, 


2SON B. SLAM (who, with his wife, is about to visit a studio with the view of making some pur- 
DEAR, WHEN I INTRODUCE 
THEY LIKE THAT; IT MAKES’EM FEEL AS IF THEY WAS NO- 
TORIOUS LIKE, AND THEY KNOCK DOWN THE PRICE, 
AEL’S MADONNA, LIKE YOU DID THE OTHER CHAP LAST WEEK. 
PICTURES TOGETHER, DON’T ASK HIM HOW MUCH HE'LL KNOCK OFF IF YOU TAKE THE LOT. 
ARTISTS 18 TOUCHY CHAPS, AND DON T KNOW NOTHIN’ ABOUT BUSINESS.” 


YOU TO THIS FELLAR YoU 
AND DON’T YOU ASK HIM WHO PAINTED RAPH- 
AND WHEN HE GITS THREE OR FOUR 
THESE 
[And so on to the studio door. 


DEALER, “GOOD POINTER! WELL, I 
AND HE’D POINT TO THE WIND.” 


SHOULD SAY SO! PLACE HIM ON 


THE TOP 


OF A BARN 

















HOW TO TAME AN OBSTINATE BRUTE. 


NO BREAKFAST IN STABLE, BREAKFAST WITHIN SIGHT, BUT NOT REACHABLE, 


GOT HIM THAT TIME! 


{Patent applied for. 
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CHILD'S LOGIC. 


GEORGIE. “ PAPA, WHAT IS THAT BIG BLACK CLOUD UP THERE ?” 

. PAPA, “SMOKE, MY DEAR, THERE IS A FIRE SOME THIRTY MILES OFF.” 
GEORGIE. “ WHERE Is IT?” 
Papa, “How CAN I TELL? 
GEORGIE, “ YES, YOU CAN, 


I CAN'T SEE THIRTY MILES OFF.” 
YOU CAN SEE THE STARS, AND THEY ARE FURTHER 


OFF THAN THAT.” 





